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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


BEFORE THE WAR, LIKE THE SILLY BEGGARS WE WERE, WE THOUGHT 
FREE TRADE MEANT THE PREVENTION OF WAR. . . BUT I THINK 
THE WAR HAS DROPPED THE SCALES FROM OUR EYES. ONCE WE 
WERE BLIND—NOW WE SEE. 

Rt. Hon. John Hodge, Minister of Labour, Jan. 21, 1917. 


DuRING the last few months we have been seeing photographs of 
the various ceremonies of our abandonment of duty in various 
: parts of the world. The pictures are always the 
Pe down ‘ame. The head British official, Viceroy, Gov- 
a vernor or General stands to attention while the 
Union Jack is lowered and some kind of Jolly Roger or other 
ishoisted in its place. In the case of India all the political parties 
inthis country are equally involved in the disreputable affair. In 
Burma and Palestine the disasters which have occurred in both 
countries are largely the fault of Mr. Attlee and his colleagues. 
Their own attitude is not in doubt, “‘ Scuttle and quit ”’ has 
been their Empire motto, and they do not yet understand their 
responsibility ; this is nothing less than for the disintegration 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. It is obvious that Mr. Attlee 
is not at all able to gauge the situation or he would not leave 
a man like Mr. Malcolm MacDonald—le fils 4 papa—in a 
post needing someone like Glubb Pasha. But sensational and 
humiliating as these lowerings of our flag and our prestige have 
been, they are as nothing compared with the major disaster 
which was inflicted upon the country and the Empire on July 6, 
when the House of Commons, stampeded by the two front- 
benches, who are in collusion in this affair, voted themselves 
and the country on to the dole. A dole given by the U.S.A., 
whose old policy directed against the British Empire has 
never, for a moment, ceased to inspire her. “And why 
shouldn’t we buy your Empire,” said an American friend, 
“if you are willing to sell it?’ Why indeed, and no blame 
attaches to the skilful American politicians who have taken 
advantage of the miserably blind and incapable men who 
now command our destinies. We may know what to think of 
them—and what they think of what they have done—when 
we look at the photograph on the next page. The beaming 
rapture shown by Sir Stafford Cripps, the smug satisfaction 
exhibited by Mr. Bevin tell us volumes. 
VOL. CRXXI I 
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THE BLIND LEADER 


ON TUESDAY JULY 6TH, 1948, H. M. MINISTERS SIGNED AWAY BRITISH FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE TO THE U.S.A. THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF BEAMING MR. BEVIN AND 
ECSTATIC SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS WAS TAKEN AT THE MOMENT OF SIGNING. 


THE Debate initiated by Sir Stafford Cripps makes sorry 
reading except for those convinced revolutionaries who 
On the Dole believe that the downfall of Britain is desirable. 

Very few members were able to say they liked 
signing on for the American aid which has been forced upon 
them by the reckless financial policy of the Government. 
Even the ex-Ministers who spoke in favour of taking this 
money wore a shame-faced air—as well they might. There 
were six Conservatives who honoured their principles and 
remembered the Empire and who—though the Speaker refused 
to allow them to move their Amendment—spoke and voted 
against acceptance of American money. Their names were :— 


Hon. MAX AITKEN .. . Holborn. 

Mr. A. BEVERLEY BAXTER . Wood Green. 

Str WILLIAM DARLING. . Edinburgh, South. 
Mr. E. L. DOWER : . Caithness. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL MARLOWE . Brighton. 
CAPTAIN MARSDEN ’ . Chertsey. 


That was the roll of honour on July 6. There were many 
names missed, those who were formerly in the van for great 
Imperial causes. They mostly abstained. It was not glorious 
but it was better than queueing for the dole, with all that this 
involves. Colonel Marlowe and Mr. Baxter spoke and spoke 
well. They were listened to with some sympathy, for sincerity 
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always commands a hearing. Mr. Marlowe based his opposition 
on the fact that this new money—like the original loan—will 
only act as covering for ministerial incompetence and ex- 
travagance. His second point was the Imperial question. 
Ministers had made no effort to get the Empire together 
during their three years of office. Mr. Beverley Baxter also 
spoke, and spoke very much to the point. 


THE Conservative Amendment, which was not allowed to 
be moved [why ?] was read to the House by Mr. Beverley 

Baxter. It stated that the House ‘ cannot 
fan iment 9676 fo terms which tend to weaken the bonds of 

Empire and take from the British Commonwealth 
of Nations the initiative and responsibility for its development.” 
He spoke of the pessimism of politicians and their tendency to 
see nothing but difficulties; of the way in which the Govern- 
ment had turned its back on the Empire. He believed our 
situation was better in 1945 than in 1918. He reminded the 
House of all the old arguments for the gold standard, to 
which Mr. Churchill had taken us in 1925. Then, as now, 
Finance was listened to and not Industry. We went on the 
Gold Standard and the result was a Socialist Government and 
three million unemployed. Mr. Beverley Baxter then told a 
story which should be more widely known. Mr. Ramsey 
MacDonald, the Socialist Prime Minister in 1931, summoned 
editors to Downing Street [Mr. Baxter was then assistant 
Editor of a London Daily]. He had collected the Conservative 
and Liberal leaders, and was on the edge of the Coalition 
Government. He told them: 


“the secret and sensational news that we were already off the Gold 
Standard, and that next day an Indemnity Bill would be rushed 
through the House of Commons. Mr. MacDonald said, ‘I do not 
know what will happen, whether there will be panic, whether there 
will be food riots, but at any rate we leave it to you gentlemen of 
the newspapers to try to rally the public as much as you can.’ We 
came out and, with the natural ease of journalese, wrote: ‘The 
pound is no longer backed with gold ; it is backed by the character 
and resources of the British people and the British Empire.’ The 
Government’s decision had not the slightest effect on the people. 
Nobody took a £5 note and asked for gold. People were rather 
proud to hear that the pound was backed by the character of the 
British people and the resources of the British Empire.” 


This reaction of the British could only have taken 
Socialists by surprise ; Mr. Baldwin had expected it. 

Then, went on the speaker, our climb to recovery began. 
“And that is why,” said Mr. Baxter, “‘ when I hear that if we 
do not have Marshall aid we shall have disaster I say that it is 
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the voice of the City.” It was the City that was listened to 
by a Conservative Government in 1925 when we went back to 
Gold. It is the City that is listened to in 1945, twenty years 
later by the Socialists now in power. 


Mr. CHIFFLEY, the Australian Prime Minister, has been in 
England. It was noticed that he was not invited to attend 

: any meetings of the Cabinet, as has been the 
sueuae custom since 1917, whenever Dominion Prime 
r Ministers were here. It was also clear, from 
Mr. Chiffley’s broadcast, that he had been unable to shake the 
mid-Victorian theories of the British Cabinet. Mr. Menzies, 
the late Australian Premier, followed close on Mr. Chiffley. 
He is a man of great ability and he stands head and shoulders 
above any other public man in the Empire. He, also, hasa 
great deal to say about the vital importance of the Empire, 
of those preferences which British Ministers are letting slip 
through their nerveless fingers. Not being in office, he has 
a greater freedom in speech than Mr. Chiffley. His theme is 
“Wake up, England.” If he fails with the Ministers, as he 
will, he might devote himself to the Opposition and make 
some of our Conservative leaders understand what the 
Empire means to England. Either we place ourselves, our 
manpower and our energy unreservedly at the disposal of the 
Empire or this Island will have to be half emptied of its 
inhabitants who must go elsewhere to find the livelihood 
denied to them here. 


Was it ignorance or natural innocence of mind that made 
Mr. Wilson, the President of the Board of Trade, reproach 
Too Much the French at a recent gathering with can- 
netlem ee celling trade contracts with Great Britain, 

and with buying the goods from America 
that they used to buy here, using Marshall dollars? 
What does he think the dollars are lent or given to France 
for, and what other effect can this American money have but 
to increase the sale of American goods to Europe? This is 
all part of America’s post-war drive for trade; we are glad 
that the President of the Board of Trade has noticed its 
immediate effect. This will increase. All the countries with 
Marshall dollars will spend them in the U.S.A. That is the 
hope in which the Americans have lent the money. It i 
being fulfilled. Is it possible to believe that Ministers did not 
know this elementary fact ? 


OnE of the most noticeable things about the Attlee Ministry 
is the haphazard way in which its members approach great 
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questions. We all remember Mr. Shinwell’s 
confession that the Government had started 
to nationalise without knowing anything about 
Nationalisation. This ignorance appears in everything 
ministers touch and the country bears the brunt of the ensuing 
mistakes. Another serious failure on their part is that their 
pledges are worthless and their defence of this indefensible 
frivolity—to call it by no worse name—shows that they are 
unaware of what ordinary decent people feel about such 
matters. A notable instance of this unreliability occurred on 
July 5, during the Third Reading of the Representation of 
the People Bill in the House of Lords. In October last the 
Lord Chancellor had led the House of Lords to believe that 
the provisions of this Bill would be familiar to those who had 
worked on the committees in which the agreed measure had 
been worked out. But when the Bill appeared it was found 
that the provisions had been altered wherever there was a 
chance of capturing seats for Socialism. Lord Salisbury raised 
this question on July 5, and quoted the Lord Chancellor’s 
speech. Whereupon the Lord Chancellor jumped to his feet 
and said : 

“This has been quoted so often. It was a somewhat 
lighthearted remark.”’ 

To which Lord Salisbury rejoined : 

“T think that when the Lord Chancellor in the House of 
Lords makes a light-hearted remark which does not mean 
what it purports, he ought to ring a bell.” And in the sharp 
passages that ensued, and which were all the more deadly 
to the character of the Lord Chancellor because of Lord 
Salisbury’s great courtesy, another instance was given of the 
non-comprehension of ministers not only of their own legis- 
lative proposals, or of the meaning of the English language, 
= of the rules of life which guide men of sincerity and 
onour. 


Blind and 


Frivolous 


THE first Annual Report of the Coal Board was published on 
July 14. As was expected, the os = gigantic. —_ is 
...... inevitable when a huge business, employing 
Trerskeetion hundreds of thousands of men, is run in the 
interests of the employees and without regard 

to the owners. In this case the owners are the unfortunate 
British people who have to make good the deficiencies of coal 
management. The information given is, says the Board, 
more than would be put forward annually in an industrial 
concern which was privately owned. This is certainly the 
case if the private business was a successful running concern, 
paying dividends. But if, on the other hand, it was making 
huge losses, as the Coal Board is making, then we can imagine 
that the probe on behalf of interested parties would be both 
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sharp and deep. The loss shown for one year’s working of 
British coal mines is £23,250,000. Itis tremendous. It comes 
almost entirely from the increase in the cost of getting coal, 
which costs 4s. 3d. per ton more. Besides this the non- 
producers have greatly increased. There are 4,000 more 
white-collared employees for the miners to carry. The price 
of coal has gone up and will rise still further. The factory 
owner knows this, the householder knows it. The reason is 
simple. The output per man shift has gone down and there 
are few incentives to work. ‘“ Attendance at the coal face 
and elsewhere . . . is still poor compared with attendance 
before the war.” Well, of course itis. There is very little to 
spur a man on under Socialism, and the efforts made by the 
Board—the concessions to the men will cost £62,000,000— 
do not make for improved output. Statutory holidays, for 
instance, added 1s. 8d. a ton to the cost of coal. But the more 
salaried staff that is added, the fewer professional. men who 
are in charge, the more depressing the outlook gets for the 
taxpayer, who has to foot the loss, for the manufacturer whose 
power depends on coal, and for the householder who wants 
cooked meals, hot water and a fire. They are the people 
who are suffering for Nationalisation along with the whole 
mismanaged, misgoverned country. 


WE commend Mr. Ian Colvin’s article to our readers, it gives 
an accurate picture of the place where the vast World struggle 
is now concentrated. The Russians want to go 
he Racewte back to Potsdam. What can we do at 
Potsdam, when we have failed in Paris, 
Moscow, and London? And besides, what western statesman 
can go back without appearing to go to Canossa? Yet the 
second-best politicians who have taken charge of Westem 
Germany and who had to debate on the London proposals 
have been so much weakened by the plight of Berlin that they 
have declared against a western Constituent Assembly and 4 
Western State. There are distinct misgivings in many mi 
that the Western Allies have failed in planning to consolidate 
on the western zones two years ago when they selected the 
seemingly easiest but in fact most misleading way out of the 
dilemma. Only the crudeness of the Russian riposte i 
starving out a great city has thwarted a big swing of German 
opinion eastwards. It remains to be seen whether Germans if 
the west, after three years of mismanagement, chicanerie, 
infantile controls and Verbote will have the heart to face up to 
critical days ahead. At Potsdam all powers accepted party 
rule as a substitute for the hard work and patriotism with 
which Germans ought to have been enjoined to restore theif 
ruined country and with it Europe. Party politics were to the 
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British and Americans a necessary and additional check on 
the absolutist menace ; to Stalin a subtle weapon for further- 
ing Communism. Yet Mr. Bevin is not out of the Party wood 
 F vet, for he invited Social Democrat leaders to London, and 
© T told them that he is not minded to let Social Democrais suffer 
* again as they did under Hitler, as if the many other souls 
Y | in this city did not matter. In paragraph IX of the Report 
Sf on the Tripartite Conference of Berlin, we find one of the most 
‘ fatal errors, the condoning of the Oder-Neisse line, a monstrous 
e 

0 

e 


capitulation to Russia accepted by the British Foreign Office 
in its long and delusive pursuit of a democratic Poland. We 
find the rest of the document scattered with edicts against 
the expiring Nazi party and petty clauses about the control 
of industry. The Soviets may contemplate three years of 
misrule that have won them lasting hatred; the western 
powers three years of tutelage and vacillation that has shaken 
confidence in them. Tired peoples and tired statesmen may 
turn their eyes back to ruined Potsdam and the emptiness of 
the agreement signed there, and the empty palace of 
Caecilienhof, and think of the Potsdam agreement as an 
historical illusion, that is now being avenged. 


We should take heart with Tito’s quarrel with the Cominform. 
If we had not allowed ourselves to be beaten into a chronic 
.. state of dazed apprehension we should also 
¢ | When Marxists treat ourselves to a good laugh and feel all the 
better for it. This is not in the least to say 
that we are likely to obtain any immediate material benefit 
from this clashing of scarlets; but political gain is not the 
only good, and this quarrel brings home what too many have 
lately forgotten—that the Russians are human, and that the 
Politburo is run by harassed statesmen, frequently in conflict 
with one another, who, individually and in aggregate are 
certainly tougher and more clear of purpose than their opposite 
numbers in the West, but who are no less fallible than these. 
Certainly they are not the supermen our hypnotised Press 
suggests. The glaring proof of their fallibility has stared us 
unblinkingly in the face since I917—namely their acceptance 
of Marxism as the key to the riddle of the universe: the 
remarkable limitations of men who can do this should hardly 
need pointing out. But since the days of Catherine the Rus- 
sians have contrived by a combination of secretiveness and 
sheer bulk to entrance her more agile and incisive neighbours 
and pass off their leaders, against mountainous evidence to 
the contrary, as men who know exactly where they are going 
and have everything perfectly under control. So that it 
takes some dramatic incident to break the spell. Let us hope 
that the row over Tito will be enough to bring us to our senses 
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this time. The first lesson every schoolboy learns is that ina 
fight he had better hang on like grim death, no matter how 
much it hurts, since the other fellow is probably even more 
tired than he is. This is a lesson which, unlike the Russians, 
our politicians and publicists seem to have forgotten : per- 
haps they never fought as schoolboys. If the Tito affair 
brings it home to them that the Russians also have their 
problems, then it will be a benefit indeed. 


IN assessing Soviet motives the thing to ask is what Russia 
wants. What she wants in the long run is what she calls 

world revolution ; but she certainly does not 
tana ag want this to-morrow, and she is not going to 

run into a major war to achieve something 
she would not know what to do with if she had it. A major 
war might lead to the victory of Communism of sorts in a 
variety of unexpected places or it might not; but it would 
also lead to the crippling of the Soviet Union. The Russians, 
with their quality of immoderation, invariably bite off more 
than they can chew; but only rarely do they bite off more 
than they can hold. It was evident a year ago that they had 
already bitten off more than they could chew and were 
engaged in holding on to what they had for future mastica- 
tion. What they had bitten off was Eastern Europe. The 
Communist agitation in Italy, France, and elsewhere, was 
no more than a harassing activity (none the less dangerous 
for that): nobody would have been more horrified than 
Stalin if, for example, the Communists had won the Italian 
elections. We, with our exaggerated instinct for shedding 
Imperial loads almost before they are taken up, should be 
the first to understand why. Instead we talk as though world 
conquest was a natural and feasible operation. It takes a 
very special kind of lunacy to think in terms of world conquest 
by frontal assault. The Germans are prone to that lunacy; 
the Russians are not. If the Tito affair reminds us that 
running even a limited selection of subject nations is a hard 
and weary business that will be a second benefit. Russian 
policy since Yalta seems to have been first to achieve what 
could be achieved by throwing her weight about as a Power 
while the rest of the world was still under the spell of the 
might of the Red Army. Then, after the Moscow Conference 
of 1947, during which Mr. Bevin found out how to say “ No” 
and was so smitten with his discovery that he could think of 
nothing else, realising that nothing more could be got out of 
Europe by power and the bluff of power (above all the latter) 
the Kremlin resorted to Communist activity, based ostensibly 
outside Russia, to consolidate its gains and harass the forces 
of the West. After the triumph of the Czech Communists it 
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was plain to her that she had achieved all that was feasible 
along these lines and, with the inauguration of the so-called 

ce-offensive, she settled down to weave Eastern Europe 
into a close federation, dependent absolutely on Moscow, 
while working for a detente with Britain and America. The 
real sin of Marshal Tito was that he would not fit into this 

licy. Triumphant and chauvinistic he was recalcitrant 
about Trieste,-Carinthia and Macedonia and threatened to 
drag Russia with him into further conflict with the West at 
a moment when, for some time to come, all Russia wanted to 
do was to achieve a working settlement with the West and 
turn her back on it. 


DeTAILs of the Cominform quarrel are entertaining but too 
perplexing to be understood by Westerners. The Cominform 
f communiqué published on June 29 blames the 
— Yugoslav Communist Party for making “a 
disgraceful, purely Turkish, terrorist régime ” 
and accuses the Yugoslav leaders of labouring ‘ under 
an exaggerated sense of ambition, megalomania, and conceit.” 
The Yugoslav reply includes the grave counter-charge 
that ‘‘the organs of the Soviet Intelligence Service had 
carried out ruthless recruiting activities’ in Yugoslavia— 
in other words, had beer hard at work organising 
espionage. These are home truths which the outsider 
can note and enjoy. On the other hand, the seriousness 
of the Cominform attack emerges not only from the charges 
levied—to appraise which in detail carries one far into the 
waste land of Marxist-Leninist dogma—but also from the 
epithets hurled. The Yugoslav Communist leaders, says the 
Cominform communiqué, have used the language of ‘‘ oppor- 
tunists of the Bukharin type,” “‘ are repeating the mistake of 
the Russian Mensheviks,” and are cultivating methods of 
organisation similar to those employed by Trotsky. How 
deep these charges are meant to go may be inferred from the 
fact that Bukharin and Trotsky were “liquidated ’’ by the 
Stalin régime, and that Russian Mensheviks who lived long 
enough and were not exiled or did not escape abroad usually 
met the same fate. But when these important, if obvious, 
points have been noted, the perplexities remain. Did the 
Cominform attack come from a united Soviet Politbureau, or 
isit primarily the work of the fierce Zhdanov, perhaps launched 
in opposition to the immediate policy of Molotov? Did 
Stalin approve it in advance? What is the explanation of 
this timing ? 


PROBABLY no one west of the curtain can answer these 
questions with knowledge. Conjecture based firmly on 
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... probability provides our best guide. What is 
ee Aber essential is to avoid the trap of under-estimating 
our enemies. The Cominform quarrel with 
Yugoslavia may result from weakness or may be a mistake, 
We cannot wisely assume either. One clue to the situation 
would seem to be Yugoslavia’s significance in the broad 
picture of Russian strategy. Just as Hitler required Greece 
in order to secure the right shoulder of his drive to the east, 
so Stalin needs Yugoslavia in order to safeguard the left 
shoulder of any prospective Soviet drive to the west. Yugo- 
slav bases and communications are also essential for an 
movement in strength against Greece or Italy—both of which 
must be in Soviet hands in order to clip the wings of Anglo- 
America naval and air power in the central and eastern Medi- 
terranean. Defensively, Yugoslavia must be strongly held 
in order to block possible Anglo-American advance towards 
Danubia, the northern Balkans, and the flank and rear of 
Soviet communications in Central Europe. 


A sERIOUS attempt to kill the Italian Communist leader, 
Signor Togliatti, in Rome, as he was leaving the Chamber on 
July 14 gave the signal for a general Communist 
- apenas strike coupled with violence. The whole affair 
ae was so sudden and so well organised that it 
made people wonder whether this attempt to assassinate 
Signor Togliatti had not been known to Moscow before it 
occurred. The effort to disrupt Italian order and economy 
failed, owing to the stout attitude taken up by Signor de 
Gasperi and the loyalty of the non-Communist trades unionists 
to their country. These latter absolutely dissociated themselves 
from the revolutionary movement which set up road blocks, 
kidnapped all sorts of people and attacked the police. The 
public were not with the Revolutionaries, and when the 
military were called in to restore order they were loudly cheered 
by the populace and Signor Gasperi was able to say in the 
Chamber that “‘ the Italian people were against a Communist 
dictatorship because they had had a Fascist dictatorship.” 
He was right to couple the two forms of tyranny, they have 
great resemblances. 


CouNT BERNADOTTE’s truce was observed until July 1, 
except by the Jewish Terrorists who staged a battle with the 

" other Jews, during which a ship full of arms was 
Palestine blown up off the coast near Haifa. Terrorists 
are also active in Jerusalem where five English employees of 
an electrical company were kidnapped. Our Government has 
so managed our affairs that the Jews all over the world and 
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the Arabs in the Arab kingdoms have become violently anti- 
British. When the truce ended, Count Bernadotte, whose 
activity has been prodigious, got an extension under pressure. 
The long cease fire had helped the Jews, for it stopped the Arab 
swing into position and halted their dan. Count Bernadotte 
explained this at some length to the Security Council at Lake 
Success on July 13 when he was grilled by the Russian dele- 
gates; this did not disconcert him, for the Swedes know all 
there is to know about the Russians. What the truce failed to do, 
was to disunite the Arab leaders. They have remained firm in 
their intention to resist Jewish aggression. At the time of 
writing all Jewry, American, European and Asiatic, is using 
pressure on UNO to get “ sanctions ” imposed on the Arabs for 
defending their country against invasion and conquest. The 
extent to which the international body at Lake Success has 
yielded to this Jewish pressure—it is very powerful in the 
U.S.A.—is shown by the fact that the Jewish State in Palestine 
which has, as yet, neither frontiers nor administration, has 
been allowed to appoint a representative—the Ukrainian 
delegate—to the Security Council. Count Bernadotte told 
this body, that it was now up to them to act, and 
that it would take a body of some 2,000 men to police 
and protect Jerusalem should the Security Council decide to 
try to prevent the destruction of the Holy City which the 
Jewish Terrorists—who do not care two hoots for it—are 
threatening. There is at present no international force in 
existence and the matter, urgent when Count Bernadotte 
spoke, is not less so now. Bethlehem has been seriously shelled 
by the Jewish army. It should be remembered that Zionism 
is anti-Christian and that its Jewish promotors have 
always encouraged every project which threatened the 
Christian Holy Places, whether this was the submerging of the 
shores of Galilee, or, as now, the destruction of the site of the 
Nativity. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Cape Town writes: ‘‘ The new Govern- 
ment, with its slender majority, will be compelled to try to 
3 avoid all contentious matter until it has, some- 

peak tisines how, improved its position. Whispers are 
heard of the possibility of another fusion 

between General Smuts and his near-republican wing and 
Malan and Co. But Malan does not trust Smuts (for good 
Teason) and can hardly now expect Hofmeyer, after the gross 
attacks made on him during the election, to work with the 
Nationalists, so the prospect of any such fusion, even in this 
surprising country seems remote. (It is true that Smuts 
was not opposed at the by-election.) But the Nationalists 
believe that what they call ‘the soul of South Africa’ has 
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come alive, meaning that the prospect of a Republican work- 
ing majority is brighter. It is a fact that should be noted 
in England that talks of the ‘legitimacy of Republicanism ’ has 
become common form. In this country, after Smuts agreed 
secretly with Hertzog [February, 1933] to agree to legislation 
that can be twisted with the recognition of the ‘right’ to 
recede (and to abolish the native vote in Cape Colony), talk 
about the institution of a President for the King was allowed 
to pass in our English-language Press. Thus the young and 
inexperienced English voters grew accustomed to the thesis, 
At the last election these voters were left with the alternative 
of voting for Smuts—who had encouraged this attitude of 
mind—or abstaining from the polls. General Smuts’ ‘ slim- 
ness’ has had a generally disintegrating effect on public 
morale. In Afrikaans it is called hetlige gezigery, which means 
‘holy humbug.’ Your London Press applauds General Smuts’ 
Cambridge speech, speaking of him as an independent, but 
when his political acts in Africa are contrasted with his words 
in England, the contrast is great. Since V. J. Day he has 
opposed in London calling an Imperial Conference. At San 
Francisco he pressed a preamble to the Covenant which 
seeks to prevent any protective safeguard for Empire organ- 
isations. General Smuts refused to take any part in Imperial 
defence. His policy all along has been the subtle eroding 
influence of Empire ties. . . . Loyal South Africa has had a 
bad set-back. The catchword of the Malanites is that the 
republic must be secured ‘ after the way of Southern Ireland.’ 
By which they mean that an elected President is to succeed 
the Governor, British nationality is to be repealed, the 
Afrikaans language to be used as a political weapon, the Flag 
and the Anthem to go. General Smuts and his Boer lieuten- 
ants have led South Africa to this pass.” 

The above, from a South African of English descent, gives 
a picture of the gradual loss of Empire sentiment. It is, 
alas, only too accurate, and the fault lies at the door of 
successive Imperial Governments who have neglected Imper- 
ial affairs. 


THE Finnish elections on July 1 and 2 made the Conservative 
Agrarian Party for the first time the largest single party i 
; Finland and inflicted a severe defeat on the 
uel People’s Democratic Union composed of 
avowed Communists and of fellow-travellers 


who call themselves Unity Socialists. More than 75 per cent. 
of the electorate voted without any form of compulsion. In 
Helsinki, where the Communist vote fell by 5,000, there was 
an 85 per cent. poll as against 82 per cent. in 1945 just after 
the war. The election results thus show a clear change i 
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electoral opinion and confirm the steady run of Communist 
set-backs from their losses in local elections held last October 
to the failure of strikes organised by the Communists at the 
end of May in an effort to prevent the dismissal of the Com- 
munist Minister of the Interior, M. Leino. These results of 
genuinely free elections not only demonstrate once again the 
political courage of the Finns, but also are certainly a guide 
to the anti-Communist and anti-Russian movement of opinion 
in other East European states less fortunate than Finland in 
the extent of their current liberties. 

The practical question is what the Russians will now do 
in face of this blow to the prestige of their representatives in 
Finland. The answer will depend on Moscow’s strategy and 
time-table as a whole, concerning which we are singularly ill- 
informed. The early omens, however, are not favourable. In 
May the Russians suddenly offered Finland an electoral bribe 
by reducing their outstanding demand for reparations from 
150 million dollars to 75 million dollars. The real value of 
this concession depends on how far the Finns are permitted 
to pay by means of wood-products and boats, and how far 
they are required to make deliveries of engineering products 
which bear very onerously on the Finnish economy. Ten 
days after the election results showed that Russia’s reparations 
bribe had not worked, the Soviet authorities demanded that 
the programme for future deliveries of reparations should be 
renewed at once. Since this demand roughly coincided with 
preliminary negotiations for reconstruction of the Finnish 
Cabinet, its purpose as a political thumb-screw is obvious. 
In any event, the Finns are not likely to forget the Russian 
base at Porkkala a few miles west of Helsinki, or the fact that 
Russia enjoys free and unchecked transport facilities which 
permit additional Soviet troops to be brought into the country 
at will. On the other hand, Soviet coercion of the Finns would 
almost certainly put an end to prospects of Swedish neutrality, 
which is a major Russian interest in northern Europe. But 
even though Finland cannot yet count herself secure, her 
people’s continued staunchness and courage have heightened 
the respect and admiration in which they are held by the 
nations of the free world. 


. MODERN views are often very confused about “left”? and 


“right ”’ wing policies in other countries. The eager young 

, reporters who fly towards the sound of the 
An American guns, wherever these may be firing, feel that 
revolt is somehow generous and liberal. They 
do not always ask what the revolt is against nor what it 
favours. Greece has been a victim of this tendency and we 
have seen in our own Press and in that of other countries a 
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great deal of unfair criticism of the Greek constitution and 
government. So great has the volume of this unfair reporting 
been that the Chief of the American Mission for Aid to 
Greece, Mr. Dwight Griswold, himself a newspaper man, has 
protested to the New York Herald Tribune against the 
accounts that paper has been giving of conditions in Greece, 
His letter is a long one; we reprint some of it, with his own 
italics. 

** Police states are the rule in the Balkans to-day, as you well 
know. Greece, happily, is the exception. I wish you could have 
attended a meeting in Salonika a few weeks ago, when the crowd 
rose up to challenge one of the most influential ministers in the 
government and virtually forced him to stop speaking against a 
reform proposal for decentralisation of the government. I wish you 
could see the streams of ordinary people walking into the private offices of 
ministers at all times of the day. I wish you could understand the really 
democratic character of the Greek people. 

I feel that the people and the public officials of Greece merit our support 
and good will. After nearly eight years of almost continuous war, 
occupation and internal strife, they certainly deserve our sympathy. Here 
it is no ‘ cold war.’ The hot breath of another ‘ new order ’ can be 
felt. Strong forces are hacking away at the country. The suffering 
is great and widespread. People are dying, homes going up in flames. 

In the face of this chaos, fed by the careful calculations of 
deadly serious enemies both without and within the country, I am 
surprised that the excesses have not been greater. I should think it news- 
worthy that Greece has not become a police state. Some people in Greece— 
and some Americans—have felt that tighter controls should be clamped 
down. Your criticism has not made the lot of Greek officials any easier.” 


This letter of Mr. Griswold’s should be noted by our own 
left wing advocates of Republicanism in Greece and elsewhere. 
That Americans—who live under a republican system—should 
_attack any monarchical government is understandable. They 
do not understand Monarchy and its immense advantages, 
but that English journalists should lend themselves to the 
facile degeneration of Kings, which goes down well in the 
U.S.A., is a serious piece of anti-patriotism, and it is all too 
common. 


COMMUNIST activity has created a serious situation in Burma 
and Malaya. In Burma, lawlessness and Communist-organised 

" disorders combined amount practically to 
eae East Asia. reDellion. Despatches from Rangoon say that 
long-distance transport is almost at a standstill, 


that railway bridges have been dynamited by the insurgents 
and telegraph lines cut, and that army and civil communica- 
tions between Rangoon and the major towns are by radio. 
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Dacoity is rampant, and the forces at the disposal of the 
Government are weak. The Burmese Army comprises rather 
fewer than 20 battalions, with no armour or air force. In 
this situation, in which above all a strong hand is required, 
the Burmese Government is split, leading Ministers are 
resigning, and the Moscow-inspired Communist groups are 
fomenting further trouble. The Prime Minister, Thakin Nu, 
who has announced his intention of retiring, is meanwhile 
trying to steal the Communists’ thunder by taking over from 
their plan those items which attract the Burmese people. 

In Malaya, the Communists have concentrated on the 
essential tin and rubber industries, and have worked simul- 
taneously to create disorder, cause technical damage which 
is hard to repair, and hamstring economic activity by attacks 
on the directing personnel. Action against tin and rubber is 
especially significant at a time when they are dollar-earners 
of high importance to British and Empire economic recovery, 
when American rearmament is under way, and when Russia, 
which does not produce rubber, has been buying it—as she 
has done this summer—in quantities which experience suggests 
can only have military meaning. Communist-fomented 
disorder has taken the form of strikes, sabotage, and terrorism. 
Documentary evidence shows that the Communist-dominated 
central organisations which control a majority of the Malayan 
trade unions have ordered where and when strikes should take 
place. Technical objectives attacked include installations at 
Malaya’s only coal-mine, where a successful Communist raid 
on June 12 showed clear evidence of careful planning and 
skilled higher direction. Many ‘senior personnel and key 
administrators in Malayan industry and administration have 
been among the victims of more than fifty murders and 
nearly thirty attempted murders in the past couple of months. 
The authorities, both in Malaya and in Whitehall, seem now— 
at long last—to realise the seriousness of the situation and 
have belatedly taken strong defensive measures; but the 
structure of Malaya’s present government is weak, powers are 
divided, and a sense of urgency and strategic significance is 
still lacking, especially in the attitude expressed in London. 


THE full meaning of these troubles appears only against the 
background and timing of Communist world policy. In India 
Communism is active in industrial areas in 

me West Bombay and has gained ground in the country- 
Strate side in a belt stretching from the west coast to 
za Madras. There has been much Communist 
activity in Ceylon. Indo-China is a hotbed of Communism 
wherever Ho Chih Min and Viet Nam are strong. There is 
much Communism in Indonesia. Communist strength in 
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Russian-occupied northern Korea is threatening. Chinese 
Communism, which holds practically all Manchuria and has 
overrun much of northern China between the Great Wall and 
the Yangtze, is one of the great disturbing factors of con- 
temporary world politics. All these Communist movements 
vary their local tactics in accordance with local needs but take 
their major strategy from Moscow. A secure base is almost 
the first necessity for successful campaigning. Hence the 
significance of recent Communist outbursts in East Asia, 
They have been timed—and without doubt deliberately timed 
—to distract the attention and energies of the West during 
the months when the crisis in Germany has been deepening 
and Moscow’s hopes of easy victory are at their height. 


DELEGATES to a conference on the distribution of scientific 
information held by the Royal Society in London last June 
. must have been embarrassed by the amount 
saa ae of publicity they got. Occasions of this sort 
are not normally classified as front-page news. 

The conference owed this unwonted attention to Professor 
J. D. Bernal, the well-known left-wing planner whom the 
Royal Society appointed as chairman of one of the conference’s 
most important committees. Professor Bernal has been 
busying himself for some years with plans for the better 
organisation of his colleagues and he submitted to the 
conference a particularly comprehensive one. The gist of it 
was that much time, energy and paper would be saved if all 
or most scientific journals were abolished and replaced by a 
central agency to which articles would be submitted and 
which would distribute them in leaflet form. The effect of 
the plan would have been to take a long step towards the 
centralising of all scientific publishing. Some of the dele 
gates from the Commonwealth and the U.S.A. must have been 
surprised at such revolutionary proposals being put forward 
under such august auspices, but the lightning Press campaign 
which followed probably reassured them. For over a week 
distinguished scientists, who generally shrink from quarrelling 
with their colleagues in public, filled the correspondence 
columns of The Times with eloquent protests and The Times 
itself described the proposal with unusual candour as cavalier 
and insidious. The rest of the Press followed suit and the 
Bernal plan was discreetly suffocated in committee. The 
affair should not be dismissed as a storm in a teacup. The 
Bernal scheme was only one phase of a campaign for planned 
science which has been going on for over a decade. A small 
but influential group of scientists, many of whom are gathered 
together in the left-wing Association of Scientific Workers, 
has been consistently fostering the idea that if British 
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scientists were only subject to some authority which would 
tell them what to do they might do almost as well as Soviet 
scientists. Because most professional scientists do not like 

litical controversy and because ordinary people are not 
much interested in what look like technical questions this 

oup has made more progress than its numbers suggest. One 
of the most distinguished admirers of Soviet science, Mr. J. G. 
Crowther, was for many years secretary of the British Council’s 
science department, and in that capacity responsible for 
projecting British science to the outside world. Professor 
Bernal has at least brought the whole affair into the open. He 
has also shown the power of the Press to expose abuses. A 
little more attention in the newspapers to the proceedings of 
learned societies, generally dismissed as respectable and 
therefore dull, and a little less to front-page news would not 
be a bad thing. 


By the time this appears the Representation of the People 
Billmay be law. The Lords are perhaps right not to precipitate 
. another deadlock by throwing it out, but the 
1 mse Conservative Party has shown timidity in 

° dealing with this constitutional question. The 
assumption has long prevailed at Party Headquarters that the 
People are not interested in government as such, and indeed 
that they are thinking of better social services and fatter pay 
packets rather than of their country. This is also the 
Socialist thesis, though Socialist leaders, while bribing the 
electorate, have also always dangled cloud cuckooland before 
them. A good example of the difference in technique was the 
Gravesend by-election. While Sir Richard Acland looked 
heavenwards and promised more work for less rations the 
Tories talked of potatoes, with the result which everybody 
knows. The British people are both idealists and masochists. 
The great election cries of the past have not been in mean 
language as “ cheaper bread”’ or ‘“‘ more potatoes,” or even 
“safety first,” but “homes for heroes” and “justice for 
women.” 


SucH questions as The City of London or the Universities’ votes 
have no appeal and there is no general understanding of their 

case, but the British have a sentimental regard 
abe for the Constitution, and they are far more con- 
cerned about their own representation than 
the Tories suppose. A better show might have been put up in 
the Commons and the real case against the Bill, which was that it 
did none of the things which it professed to, was seldom heard. 
To begin with it professes to install the democratic principle of 
one man one vote. Formally it achieves this, but since it does 
not ensure that the votes will be of equal weight it is hard to see 
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the advantage of the expedient. The unequal size of con- 
stituencies and the absence of proportional representation 
means that there are still enormous inequalities in the 
electorates’ voting power. As the Conservative Party 
has spent two years in pointing out, the present Government 
polled fewer votes than its combined opponents and got a 
large majority in the Commons. By the standards of pure 
democracy enunciated in the Bill this is intolerable, but Mr, 
Attlee has done nothing to rectify the state of affairs and the 
Bill does nothing to prevent its recurrence. There are good 
reasons, of course, why nothing should be done. Propor- 
tional representation has killed too many democracies to com- 
mend it to the British. We prefer to buy stability at the cost 
of inequality, but since Labour is perfectly prepared to swallow 
this greatest of all inequalities they have no right to dismiss the 
arguments for the separate representation of the City of 
London and the Universities merely on that ground. Having 
accepted the principle that inequality can be justified they 
should have considered these two cases on their merits. Even 
if one man one vote were accepted it would still have been 
possible to give the Universities and the City separate repre- 
sentation by allowing their constituents to choose between 
their territorial and professional votes. The case for doing so 
was strong. The University members, in spite of not being 
Socialists, have a special and valuable contribution to make to 
government. The City of London is the centre of British 
commercial life, and has a great and glorious past in the 
national history. That there are hundreds of business men 
and scores of graduates already in the Commons is no argu- 
ment since, as Labour appears to have forgotten, they are 
there not as business men and graduates but as the repre- 
sentatives of democratic constituencies in which business men 
and graduates are a minority. The Government has accepted 
the principle of unequal constituencies to avoid breaking up 
historical communities, yet no electoral districts are more 
historic than the Universities and the City. Thus, apart from 
being a waste of time, the Act is riddled with absurdities. 
The spectacle of Ministers enjoying absolute power conferred 
by a minority of the electorate getting moral about the 
monstrous privileges of a few thousand graduates and office- 
owners is one to which Disraeli would have done justice ; but 
Disraeli’s shade does not inspire the Opposition Front Bench. 


WE have recently had two striking instances of the failure 
of gigantism, the piling up of groups of men to unmanageable 

» Sh sizes. One of these failures occurred at home, 
Gigantism and was exhibited in the Dock Strike. We 
must not let the ministers and their Socialist supporters get 
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off by means of the suggestion that the strike was caused by 
Communists; the Communists took advantage by it, but 
they did not and could not bring it about. The strike of the 
dockers in London and elsewhere was made inevitable by the 
scale on which the Dockers’ Union now professes to operate, 
and the fact that the Union has gradually built up a machine 
that will not work—that cannot work—by reason of its 
unwieldy size and the checks and balances that occur in 
every one of its joints. In all governments, as in all 
machinery, there is a scale which must be kept, a relation 
of the use of power to the means of creating power. In 
machinery this sort of foot-poundage can be worked out 
arithmetically—such a strut will carry such a weight, such a 
head of steam will work such a plant—but with men and their 
affairs there is no mathematical process that can do this 
work. And governing bodies can only proceed by trial, by 
the use of good sense and—when this is not exercised—by 
error. The Dock Strike occurred because the vast Dockers’ 
Union is not functioning. No one who reads the story of the 
eleven men who originally caused the trouble, their failure to 
obey the rules, the punishment that overtook them, the com- 
ings and goings and general muddle that followed without 
seeing that the whole thing is in confusion. No one can read 
the accounts of the men who are censured for working over- 
time on food ships ‘‘ without permission,” but can see that 
trades unionism is in a mess. Such a mess that the Dockers’ 
Union Secretary was howled down at a Union meeting. The 
fact is that the Union machinery is not fitted nowadays for 
the work it has to do. Excellent for extracting money from 
reluctant employers, it fails in the art of government. The 
size these Unions have grown to is destroying them. And 
just as the mastodons became too large, too heavy for life on 
the terrestrial globe, so these vast unions with their card votes 
in millions on questions the men have never considered, their 
suppression of all minor unions, their insistence on blank 
cheques for dealing with difficult and controversial matters 
will ultimately destroy them. 


Mr. BEvaN has been letting himself go. Under the genial 
chairmanship of Mr. Tomlinson, the Minister of Education, he 
Mr P has been exhibiting himself to a Socialist 
3 aewve audience “‘ in the buff.” This made a curious 

picture. Not a pretty one, but perhaps we 
ought to pity a man who is so bitter and so nasty. It must be 
horrid to feel like that. On the occasion we speak of, Mr. 
Bevan’s abuse of his political opponents was the least interest- 
ing part of his speech. Tories are ‘‘ vermin,” they are 
deliberate creators of starvation, distress, etc. These are 
commonplaces of the Socialist soap-box and now that Mr. 
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Bevan has left the soap-box for the platforms of well-lit halls, 
he has forgotten to drop them. We have to remember that 
Mr. Bevan and many other ministers in this government 
have cultivated coarseness and abuse and that that is the 
only cultivation their minds have ever had. But the interest 
of Mr. Bevan’s recent speech lay not in its violence or ill 
temper, we are accustomed to both from ministers, but 
because of something he said about himself. In the midst of 
his ravings he gave a bit of autobiography. He said that 
when he was young he was supported by his elder sister 
and this was one of the things he would never forgive the 
Tories for. Now the interest of this lies in the fact that every 
human being depends in youth on others, and, without 
“ others ’’—our parents in short—we should not exist and 
certainly should not survive. This state of affairs will continue, 
This youthful dependence is a permanency. And even when 
we are out of tutelage we depend upon what morals our 
parents have taught us and what equipment in life they have 
endowed us with. Mr. Bevan’s parents (either dead or 
unable to save) did not leave him anything to help him, but he 
was lucky enough to have a sister who stood by him in his 
lean years. But instead of thanking God for her goodness 
and her bounty, Mr. Bevan abuses the Tory party because he 
was not supported out of the rates or—in some other way— 
Beveridged! It is fantastic, and like all other perversions, 
very nasty. 
C.M.D. 7461, Stationery Office, 1d., makes grim reading. 
It tells us that there were 13,258 more Civil Servants on 
The Cancer April 1 than on January x. At this rate the 
Government is adding over 53,000 individuals 
a year to the already very large non-producing population. 
The new figures given show the permanent incorporation in 
Government service of 10,473 persons who were employed 
during the war on the Agricultural County Committees who 
have, alas, now become a permanent part of Government 
machinery. National Insurance accounts for an increase of 
5,473. The total of permanent Civil Servants in Government 
departments was 693,403 on April 1. By now it is doubtless 
well over 700,000. This figure takes no account of the huge 
number of persons attached to County Councils, District 
Councils, Nationalised Boards and the like. These all have 
armies of officials. More than half these persons are engaged 
in preventing the workers from getting and using the tools 
necessary for their job, while the other half are engaged 
in snooping, reporting, filing and losing papers. 
Civil Service is a cancer that is developing so fast that it will 
soon impede all healthy tissue from growing on the body 
politic. It is distressing to read that a distinguished economist, 
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Mr. Roy Harrod, believes that the American help we are to get 
will ‘‘ rivet the system of Socialism upon Europe.” Socialism 
spells Civil Servants and more of them. 


THE eighth Lambeth Conference of the Anglican Communion, 
drawn from all parts of the world, particularly from the 
British Empire, now taking place is a reminder 
The Lambeth — +. members of the Church of England that they 
Conference - - - 
are part of a wider society. It has also given 
them the opportunity of hearing first-hand accounts of the 
couageous work of the Church abroad. The main business 
of this gathering will be domestic. In particular it is con- 
sidering the contribution which the Anglican Church can make 
to Christian unity.. The amalgamation of three Anglican 
dioceses with various nonconformist sects in the new Church 
of South India has already aroused hopes and caused anxiety. 
It is probably true that few Christians of any communion 
desire the unity of Christendom with nearly as much insistence 
as they should, but in religion, as in politics, there are dangers 
in pursuing unity for its own sake. The theory that there is 
some advantage in grouping men together in ever larger 
units, regardless of whether there is or is not any real bond of 
conviction between them, has become too common in recent 
years. It is the faith of Christians that the unity of the 
Church will be brought about by God. They must pray and 
work for it, but the best contribution of each Church is to 
guard its own tradition. The Church’s answer to Communism 
will also be debated at Lambeth. That Communism is a 
teligious heresy to be fought with all the weapons at the 
Church’s command is not in dispute, but the method of fight- 
ing it presents problems of principle and strategy. The 
Church must concern itself at every point with secular affairs, 
but it is a spiritual society, and it must not allow itself to 
become engaged in political propaganda. To the outsider 
Anglicanism is a phenomenon which can usefully be studied. 
It is a characteristically English interpretation of Chris- 
tianity and in some respects the 39 Articles are the supreme 
expression of the political genius of the English people. It 
is not a genius for compromise for its own sake, or even for 
Moderation, but for synthesis. The Anglican attitude to 
authority deserves special attention. The Church of England 
is based, as the British Constitution is based, on a bias in 
favour of authority and against force. This is what is meant 
In politics by the phrase “‘ government by consent.” The 
Church of England dislikes heresy-hunting as British Govern- 
ments dislike political persecution, but this does not mean 
that it authorises heresy. It defines the Faith, but within 
large limits leaves its acceptance to the individual con- 
science. This attitude, like all others, has its disadvantages. 
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There is a point at which authority must assert itself and at 
which a prejudice against force degenerates into complacency 
and the toleration of evil. To decide what is this point is 
the essence of political and ecclesiastical statesmanship. 


AUSTRALIA keeps the Ashes, as she deserves to. Bradman’s 
last team is one of the best his country has produced, perhaps 
The Ashes second only to Armstrong’s already legendary 
circus ; and although Bradman himself is no 
longer the almost flawless machine which once broke the hearts 
of the opposition, the batting strength of his men, centred on 
the rock-like steadiness of Barnes, has proved enough to 
clinch the advantages given by fielding of the very highest 
order, and the possession, in Lindwall, of a fast bowler. The 
really fast bowler is one of those extraordinary phenomena 
which have little or nothing to do with the cricketing merits 
of a nation. He is rare and unpredictable. A Larwood in 
the English team would have made all the difference in the 
world to England’s prospects, just as Lindwall—his effect 
augmented by the frequent changes of ball under the latest 
rules—made all the difference to Australia’s. But the absence 
of a fast bowler does not spell decadence. It is a matter of 
luck. It works in two ways: it is not merely that England's 
attack lacked an invaluable weapon which the Australians 
ssessed and made full use of, but, just as importantly, that 
England’s batsmen are out of practice when it comes to stand- 
ing up to a tornado. Of the English batsmen in the first two 
Tests Compton alone looked as though he welcomed the 
chance to show what he could do. With the dependable 
Edrich so completely out of form and with an opening pair 
that looked as though what they most wanted was time to 
think out an unaccustomed method of defence, England's 
debt to Compton is profound. He not only saved us from 
ignomy in the first two Tests, but also, after the lugubrious 
start at Old Trafford, put us in a position to win the third— 
a consummation denied us by two days of rain. But that 
third Test was a fighting recovery if ever there was one, 
Refusing absolutely to be hypnotised by Australia’s past 
invulnerability, the English batsmen managed to stop the rot, 
and the English bowlers, above all Bedser (who had always 
had the measure of Bradman) and Pollard, freshly imported 
for this match, attacked like grim death and vindicated 
themselves completely. So it was seen that there was nothing 
much wrong with English cricket. The only serious reproach 
is for our fielding. The Australians fielded like fiends, and 
sacrificed the extremely gallant Barnes who was dropped by 
a hard stroke at the shortest conceivable range, in their evident 
purpose of keeping the English batsmen on edge. This 
domination of the field must have been worth a century m 
each match. We were not so good. 


BERLIN AND EUROPE 


To consider the problem of Berlin, under economic blockade 
since Thursday, June 25, and at the time of writing living on 
diminishing stocks of food and coal that will last till the end 
of July, we must relate it to the whole struggle for Germany. 
The events that have led up to the blockade have indeed been 
European events that have very little to do with the city’s 
own struggle for independence of Soviet domination. 

The rift began on March 20, 1948, when Marshal Soko- 
lovsky declared to the Western Commanders-in-Chief in the 
Control Council that this body had practically ceased to 
exist as the supreme authority in Germany, since the Govern- 
ments of the United States, France and Great Britain had 
assembled in London with the Dutch, Belgians and Luxem- 
burgers to draw up a plan that would split Germany and 
transgress the agreements of Potsdam and Yalta. In the 
face of refusal to vouchsafe him any information on the London 
talks, which General Sir Brian Robertson denied him, saying 
that the discussions had been in the nature of proposals to 
the Governments concerned and not a finished agreement, 
Marshal Sokolovsky rose and left the Council table followed 
by his staff. On subsequent days the Allied military trains 
that run from Berlin to the western zones were obstructed by 
Soviet zonal frontier guards wishing to board them and 
examine the papers of travellers. The Western military 
governors decided that there was nothing to be gained by 
disputing the issue and cancelled their trains. Instead they 
inaugurated bus services to and from the city with the advan- 
tage of being able to send back any one bus if the Soviet 
officials objected to the papers of a passenger, without it 
being necessary to send back the whole convoy. It had pre- 
viously occurred that the Russians had forced a train to return 
to Berlin, because it carried a German whose business they 
mistrusted. The flight of Poles, Ukrainians and eminent 
men like Mikolaijeck, as well as Russian deserters and rene- 
gade Socialists like Premier Paul of Saxony, led the Soviet 
Military Administration to consider that Berlin was being 
used as a city of refuge and escape. They reiterated their 
tequests for control of air traffic between Berlin and the West. 
The buses they managed to board, owing to indecisive orders 
issued to the officer in charge of the first bus convoy, and so 
achieved on the road that control that had been denied them 
on the trains. The Western Allies did not affirm the inter- 
national status of the motor road to Berlin, although a written 
staff agreement with the Russians made in 1945 does not 
provide for a Russian control of Allied traffic. 

On April 5 the accident near Gatow airport, in which a 
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Yak fighter stunting on the approach circuit to the British 
airport collided with a Viking air liner, brought the first 
phase of the quarrel violently to a head. General Sir Brian 
Robertson called upon Marshal Sokolovsky at his Neu- 
babelsberg villa on the same evening and received from him 
an expression of regret and an assurance that there was no 
intention to interfere with the air corridor. A request in 
writing for a written repetition of this assurance failed to 
produce it after Marshal Sokolovsky had been in communica- 
tion with his Government, and in a letter published sub- 
sequently in the Soviet licensed press, Sokolovsky practically 
recanted his expression of regret on the pretext that General 
Sir Brian Robertson had assumed the guilt of the Soviet 
pilot. This reply was sufficiently unsatisfactory, indeed it 
was described officially as being extremely unsatisfactory, to 
warrant General Robertson ordering fighter escorts for British 
aircraft. The Berliners waited for them; but they never 
came. Instead came a directive from the Foreign Office 
that every care was to be taken not to exacerbate the situa- 
tion, until a Court of Enquiry had established where the blame 
lay. A British Court of Enquiry under Air Commodore R. 
Waite made its report to the House of Commons in the face 
of an extravagant Soviet version of the accident. Yet 
although there had been Soviet notification that the air cor- 
ridor was to be flown in Soviet air manceuvres at all heights, 
the British Government made no showing of fighter escorts. 
It claimed compensation for the relatives of the victims of 
the Gatow air disaster, and the Soviet Government made a 
counterclaim on behalf of the relatives of their pilot. The 
slowness to wrath of the British prompted the Russians to 
take two more steps towards sealing off Berlin ; they requested 
the withdrawal of Royal Signals and R.E.M.E. personnel 
from the British lines of communication through the Soviet 
Zone by the end of the month, and repeated a similar request 
to the Americans. These requests were complied with and 
without the British seeking to negotiate, on the basis of with- 
drawal, a clarified charter for use of the motor road. At the 
end of this period of squeeze that lasted roughly from March 28 
until May 1, the British Military Governor saw a necessity 
to apply some restrictions on the gathering of information 
by accredited correspondents in Germany. There was 4 
belief that the Press had overstated the crisis, and the jour- 
nalists were treated to a rebuke for exaggerating what was 
thought to be a normal situation. The British information 
services division, staffed with Fabian intellects, failed to 
give a lead to the German Press throughout this crisis, and the 
credit for what it achieved in the nerve-war lay with the 
German journalists themselves. 
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In the month of May there was a slackening of tension 
while the Soviet Administration watched the effect of its 
nervous pressure on the governments that were planning 
western Germany and western European union. The decisions 
were taken to set up a Western General Staff with its head- 
quarters in London, but in fact Rhine Army, rapidly running 
down, was no more than twice its ultimately intended 

ace-time strength. Then the communiqué at the con- 
clusion of the London talks was issued with its proposals 
for a sevenfold international control of the Ruhr; a consti- 
tuent Assembly for the three western zones of Germany, to 
devise a constitution and a government; and finally the 
project for currency reform, although this was not mentioned 
in the communiqué. 

On June 10 news that the Elbe bridge at Hohenwerthe 
was in a state of disrepair was published in the Soviet- 
controlled Press, and a few days later the British authorities 
learned through German sources that it was intended to 
close the bridge and extend the route 15 miles over rough 
roads to a single ferry. This ferry, a pontoon swinging on 
rudders at the end of a holdfast, is the last link between 
Berlin and the West, and at the time of writing still takes 
traffic west only on the pretext that there is a necessity to 
protect the Soviet zone from the new currency, the Deutsche- 
mark. On Friday, 18th, the western zones currency reform 
was announced and at 10 p.m. Marshal Sokolovsky’s counter- 
measures were broadcast; by midnight the Soviet zone 
frontiers were to be sealed to passenger traffic, and only out- 
ward-bound Allied road traffic allowed. The incoming freight 
intended to feed Berlin was to be subject to rigorous Soviet 
barge and railway inspection. These measures seemed tc be 
justifiable. 

The position of Berlin was not clarified by the London 
proposals; it had to be negotiated, and with a spark of 
politeness, Marshal Sokolovsky agreed to a meeting of the 
experts on Wednesday, June 23. On the same day M. Molotov 
and the foreign ministers of seven satellite states assembled 
in Warsaw to confer on the results of the London Conference. 
As far as can be gathered from their communiqué, they 
envisaged a revival of German nationalism under American 
and British supervision and that the larger German terri- 
tories awarded to Poland by Russia behind the Oder and 
west-Neisse line were in danger. The Warsaw Conference, 
outwardly of a defensive nature, affirmed that this frontier 
was final and irrevocable. By 10 o’clock on June 23 the 
Berlin talks on currency reform had broken down on a Soviet 
demand to be the sole author of the currency law for Berlin, 
and thereupon the Western Powers announced their intention 
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to issue the Deutschemark currency in their sectors of the 
city. Three hours later the Helmstedt-Berlin line was com- 
pletely closed to all German and Allied trains on the pretence 
that the lines were in disrepair. This was announced through 
German railway officials in Magdeburg, and subsequently 
communicated by telephone to the Control Commission by 
the Soviet transport authorities. The chief of the railways 
section in the Control Commission, Mr. C. B. Thomson, has 
since received information that the line is still being used for 
local traffic. This cut on June 24 ended all hope of being able 
to provision Berlin with coal and food; the barges still 
trickling through an incompetent and obstructive Soviet 
currency control would not be able to cope with both coal and 
food, even if there was no obstruction. Experts have worked 
out that the 50,000 tons of food a month needed to keep 
2,000,000 Germans fed in the western sectors of the city can 
be flown in at great cost by a combined air effort of the 
U.S.A.A.F. and the R.A.F. Transport Command, using Gatow 
and Tempelhof aerodromes, provided that the bulk food is 
loaded in dehydrated form. That this is in itself no solution 
to an intolerable situation, but only an expedient to save 
time, cannot be strongly enough emphasised. If this squeeze 
had come in the winter of 1948, there would have been no 
such temporary solution possible ; for coal stocks, of which 
about 8,000 tons are brought daily to the city in normal times, 
cannot be flown into Berlin. The British, who strategically 
lie more athwart the Soviet zone communications than the 
more southerly occupying Americans, reacted at last to this 
series of thinly disguised economic sanctions and stopped all 
deliveries of Ruhr and Rhineland coal and steel on the 
interzonal account. The highly valuable international rail 
traffic for Soviet Russia that runs largely across the British 
zone railway system, they did not see fit to impede. That 
remains a card that may still be played in a steadily worsening 
situation, but one which it would be better to play early 
than late. This counter-sanction was imposed on the pretext 
that the Soviet administration had been remiss in returning 
British zone rolling stock. Nobody believed this explanation 
any more than they believed that the Soviet railway lines 
could not take Berlin traffic. 

General Sir Brian Robertson wrote to Marshal Sokolovsky 
on June 26 and requested the immediate opening of com- 
munications between Helmstedt and Berlin, a letter that 
received a reply four days later that was bland and reassuring 
on the surface but declared unmistakably that so long as 
there was a separate currency in Western Germany, no more 
military traffic will be allowed into the Soviet zone. The way 
out remains open. Similarly the Soviet organ Taegliche 
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Rundschau, on June 29, hinted that if the Western mark were 
withdrawn in Berlin, the supply difficulties could be removed. 
There remains nothing that the military governors can do but 
continue air feeding, while their programme for improving 
or maintaining Berlin coal stocks against next winter goes 
disastrously by the board. By the middle of August coal 
stocks for water pumping, power stations and sewage pumping 
will have been exhausted. 

The situation has been made the more difficult for the 
military governors in that they have not been directed to 
make a firm stand short of Soviet troop encroachments on 
their sectors of the city or attempts to interfere with the air 
corridor. These are admittedly the most vital rights; but 
they are not the most undeniable. Circumstances can be 
envisaged in which a Power permits land traffic through its 
territories and forbids flying. In this case it has been reverse, 
because there is no power short of war that can stop the air 
route to Berlin. Yet the land communications to Berlin are 
in themselves far more important, because upon them depends 
the normal life of the city. It may be argued whether there 
was a means of resisting interference with trains or road traffic. 
The fact remains that we must now resist, and resist after 
three lines of communications have already been cut. Hada 
more vigorous attitude been adopted by the British Govern- 
ment in April, the situation now could certainly not have been 
worse. It might have been improved by not pretending that 
things were normal, or nearly. The air effort may be inter- 
preted as part of the trend towards the line of least resistance. 
Marshal Sokolovsky’s letter of June 29 leaves us little hope 
of respite for all his fair words. 

The issue is clear enough, if some of the catch-words that 
have been current lately are dropped. Firstly Germany cannot 
be split indefinitely, and the Russians have recognised that 
fully. It is merely a question of who is to reunite her. Were 
it possible for the Soviet occupying power to withdraw into a 
tolerably prosperous Eastern zone and have no touch with 
the West, then the compromise mongers who are in favour 
of abandoning Berlin on the best terms that can be made, 
might have some hope of achievement. But it is not true 
that the splitting of Germany is a realist solution; it is a 
delusion, and that being so, any solution that is reached on 
the basis of a split can only be temporary and fictitious, as 
the peace that was made in Munich in 1938. 

A temporary peace bought by a partition of Germany 
can only be of short duration. There is no Elbe line in Europe, 
any more than there is a Rhine line, or for that matter an 
Oder-Neisse-line upon which either side can stabilise its 
influence. The Russians have been quicker to recognise these 
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realities than we have been to admit them. They have 
therefore interpreted each move by the Western Allies to 
stabilise the economy of their zones on a Western basis asa 
threat to themselves and have replied with a counter threat. 

Berlin stands out like a hard knot in the surface that they 
are planing away. If the Soviet Government is prepared to 
stop short of war, then the struggle for Berlin will end in 
there being an agreement reached in Berlin, because in the 
long run the Western Allies can apply economic sanctions 
on Russia, if they are willed to do so, that will make it worth 
her while to raise the siege here. The government of Great 
Britain has probed the Russian question from every logical 
point of view, and setting logic beside intelligence reports 
is at the moment of the opinion that the Russians do not 
want war and cannot sustain a war effort. That is one reason 
why the Foreign Office set itself not to be provoked by the 
series of provocations that Marshal Sokolovsky and his officers 
under close supervision of the Politburo have inflicted upon 
us. The British reasoned that there might be power cuts in 
Berlin and travel restrictions, but that the Russians would 
stop short of preventing food being brought in for the popu- 
lace. It is curious to think that the Russians should intend 
to be any kinder to the Germans than to their own people, 
and famine has been in the past 25 years a weapon used for 
eer ends in the republics of Russia. When General Sir 

rian Robertson, speaking in Hamburg on June 28, described 
the blockade of Berlin as an act without parallel in time of 
peace, he was thinking perhaps of our times only. History 
has sufficient examples of this sort of siege when cities have 
tried to shut their gates to an advancing Power. The fact is 
that the British Government did not expect it, and did not 
anticipate it by moving food stocks into Berlin. 

Having failed to discern this important move, is it possible 
that the Government has also failed to appreciate another 
truth—that the Soviet Government is not so averse to war as 
the British authorities believed? Reason, logic and even 
logistics will not give us the answer to Russian intentions, 
unless we make some allowance for the mystic unreason that 
led Hitler to desire war. Both he and some of the men m 
control of the destinies of Russia have in common a destrue 
tive vein of reasoning. There is besides the conviction that the 
West will choose war against them in the long run, rather than 
live under the standing threat of the Soviet land forces being 
able to overrun Europe. Asia has shifted too far west into 
the cradle of our civilisation: the Russians know that; 
they are uneasy here; but they are not prepared to leave 
Europe unless they have set up a Soviet republic behind 
them, and as that possibility seems remote by peaceful 
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methods, more dangerous methods are being tried. 

At the time of writing, there is plenty of movement of 
Soviet forces in Germany, but no distinct increase. Whether 
in Poland, where the Headquarters of the Soviet armies for 
North-West Europe are situated, there is a massing, it is not 
easy for me to say. At any rate the time of danger seems to 
be late August, and there is no longer any excuse in long-term 
Foreign Office appreciations for blinking a danger that has 
increased considerably in the past few weeks. The casus belli 
is already there, if we were minded to make war. There is 
not much that can be hoped from more conferences on Ger- 
many, although the Foreign Ministers may meet again. 
There is a great deal to be said for rapid planning to meet an 
invasion of the West, and that effort at preparedness would 
do more for peace, whether war or blackmail is intended, 
than any attempts to put ourselves in the right by optimistic 
indecision. A ‘ phoney ”’ war in the first phase, with both 
parties resting on their frontiers is most unlikely. For what 
it may be worth German General Staff Officers, now become 
gentlemen of leisure, believe that the Russian Staff solution 
would be a treble thrust at Hamburg, Cologne and Frankfurt, 
arapid offensive followed by a period of economic and diplo- 
matic consolidation. This spectre that conjures out of the 
Anglo-Saxon armoury the well-known word “ unthinkable,” 
must, however, be thought over and provided against. 
Whenever in my nine years in Central Europe, I have heard 
my countrymen talk of the awkwardness of long lines of 
communications to a potential aggressor, and the weakness 
that derives from occupying hostile countries, I smell a lack 
of preparedness. The availability of tank-busting aircraft, 
and a general plan to blunt and sever the Soviet advances 
would at this moment be a most diplomatic weapon. 

There has been some discussion as to whether Berlin 
ought to be made an active service station, and British women 
and children withdrawn to the Western zones. A senior 
officer of fighting reputation with whom I discussed this in 
Berlin, expressed dismay at the suggestion, as it might have 
a bad effect on the morale of the Berliners. In fact, it is a 
matter which the Cabinet has gravely considered, and the 
withdrawal of women and children would be seized upon by 
Communist propaganda. When that psychological moment 
Was over, the men of the Control Commission and the garrison 
would be less hampered to get on with their work. They 
have mostly said so. If the Cabinet has no plan at all for the 
telief of Berlin, but is watching the drift of events, then to 
tevert to an active service station might embarrass them in 
the propaganda war. If they have a definite and ultimate 
plan taking shape, that step might be wise before putting it 
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into effect, or the Western Governments might find thei 
hands tied by considerations of humanity. I personally 
believe that the Russians will not ascribe to us earnest intep- 
tions to stay in Berlin while we live in this city on a peacetime 
footing. ''They have themselves sent back to the U.S.S.R. 
all wives ;whose husbands are below the rank of Colond 
The remainder are few enough not to constitute an administra. 
tive problem. 

It is possible that if the issue of Berlin is fought hard 
and persistently enough, that there will be scapegoats found 
for this blockade in the ranks of the Soviet leadership. In 
1938, when there were good and reasonable hopes of Hitler 
being deposed on his Czechoslovak policy had we and the 
Czechs not given way, that fact was sufficiently known to the 
Chamberlain Government for it to have been considered in its 
policy. What similar play of forces exist in the Soviet Union, 
it is harder to tell. Behind Marshal Sokolovsky and dictating 
his every move sits Scharnow, his newly appointed political 
adviser, appointed in April to put the occupation of Germany 
on to a new footing. Behind Scharnow sits another equally 
critical and mistrustful. The nerve war is double-edged. 

There is no doubt that we must stay in Berlin, if we want 
peace, because an acceptable peace can only be reached if 
the four Allies stay in Berlin to sign it. To abandon this city 
would be a counsel of despair. But whether the present 
British Government is strong enough to handle the situation 
without repeating some of the mistakes of 1938 and 1939 is 
another matter, and one for the British people. As for the 
Berliners, they will hold fast if we do, and there is nothing but 
brief respite to be gained by abandoning them.—IAN COLviN. 


P.S.—There is no conclusion that can be written to the 
struggle for Berlin until the Western Allies have shown that 
they realise that air operations cannot solve this world 
problem, even for weeks. The gallantry of the air crews and 
the toil of the ground staff fascinates us away from the hard 
fact that the real solution must be found on firm ground. 
Russian patience in this siege matches western tenacity. It 
appears as if the Soviet Government will be content with 
nothing less than a recasting of the Potsdam agreement by 
the four powers, and that they will insist on the Westem 
Allies retracing their steps at least as far as the beginnings 
of Bizonia. Mr. Bevin, having exhausted his patience and 
his politeness at previous Councils of Foreign Ministers, and 
in personal horror of another encounter with Molotov, believes 
that there is nothing to be gained from further discussion. If 
that is so, the guns will have to be trained before either side 
can discover whether the other is really in earnest. The siege 
has at the time of writing been complete since June 18. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


THE American National Party Conventions have now passed 
into history and the chosen candidates are girding themselves 
for the campaign. As usual surprise has been expressed, not 
oly abroad but also in America, that national issues and 
national leaders can be picked amid such undisciplined 
exuberance, in an atmopshere of three-ringed circus and 
Turkish bath combined. The reformers, as usual, have 
shaken their heads. At one time they were certain that the 
radio, which carried the proceedings to a nation-wide audience, 
would cause the Conventions to be conducted in more seemly 
style. Public opinion, when it heard what was going on, 
would turn with disgust upon the childish displays of political 
enthusiasm and demand sober and sedate deliberations. All 
that happened was that the Conventions, conscious of their 
wider audience, still further exaggerated their exhibitionist 
tendencies. 

Now the reformers are convinced that television, which 
took the Conventions to its bosom for the first time this year, 
will certainly disgust the public. If they are not shocked by 
what they heard, they must surely be shocked by what they 
saw. But the Conventions are too ingrained a tribal custom 
to be ousted by mere exposure. They are as American as 
Derby Day is British, with a touch of Wembley and the 
Aldershot Tattoo. Perhaps it is a good idea to demonstrate 
at least once every four years that politics need not be grim 
and deadly, and that inter-party rivalries need not end with 
the firing squad but in burying the hatchet. One British 
titic suggested that the proceedings had become so mecha- 
tical that a barrier had been erected between the politician 
and his audience. But these mechanical aids brush aside 
the bricks and mortar of the Convention Hall so that a whole 
tation can participate in what is going on. Democracy can 
survive that type of mechanisation. For a truly mechanical 
Convention you must cross the Iron Curtain to see mechanical 
majorities give mechanical approval and applause like well- 
drilled robots to the dictator of the day. 

From the British point of view the most encouraging 
fature of the Conventions was that, whether President 
Truman‘or Governor Dewey wins, American foreign policy 
mains the same. The old-guard Republican isolationists 
hiled to capture the party machinery at Philadelphia and 
even failed to get on the Republican “ ticket.” Governor 
Dewey, to win the nomination, had to reach for delegates who 
considered Senator Taft, his chief rival, as a dangerous 
internationalist. But once their votes were won they were 
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brutally discarded and left to meditate in the isolation they 
so ardently espoused upon the unkindness of man’s ingratitude, 
Instead of the Republican House leader, Representative 
Halleck, or one of his political persuasion, Governor Dewey 
showed his preference for his fellow Governor from California, 
Earl Warren, as internationally minded as himself. 

Senator Vandenberg might have been a more reassuring 
choice, but it may well be that he will prove more influential 
in checking any relapse into isolationism in the key position 
of Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee than 
he could ever have been in the White House. The former 
Governor of Minnesota, Harold Stassen, might equally have 
been more reassuring as Vice-Presidential candidate, but it 
may prove an advantage to have the man most closely identi- 
fied with a vigorous American international policy, and with 
the biggest appeal among the younger voters, acting as an 
independent force within the Republican party. Its official 
leaders will know that unless they keep up to the mark they 
will face criticism from within the party and possible rejection 
in the future. 

The chief contrast between the two major party Conven- 
tions was the confidence of the Republicans and the despon- 
dency of the Democrats. This very confidence may prove 
to be the Republican Party’s worst handicap. President 
Truman is no “ little man who wasn’t there.”’ He will make 
a fight and have an appeal which should not be underestimated. 
His chief handicap is the lukewarm support given him by 
wide sections of the Democratic Party. Few newspapers, 
however strong their party bias, have been predicting his 
inevitable defeat quite so strongly as some of the leading 
Democratic politicians themselves. They went to Philadelphia 
with the slogan “ We can’t win with Truman.” They were 
forced to discover that equally you can’t beat somebody with 
nobody. It has always been evident to any impartial observer 
that General Eisenhower would never accept the nomination 
just to rescue the Democratic politicians from defeat. But 
by trying to lay their shabby hands upon him till the eleventh 
hour they did the maximum harm to their party and the 
minimum of good to themselves. 

The Democrats, who have the reputation of putting 
‘“‘a better show” than the Republicans, gathered at Phila 
delphia with all the joyfulness of men attending a wake. 
They seemed to have given up the fight before it started. The 
Republicans, who met in Chicago in 1932 to renominate 
Herbert Hoover, did so without much enthusiasm 
confidence of victory. The country was in the throes of 3 
great depression for which the President was held to blame. 
But they at least presented an appearance of unity and put 
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good face on the matter. The Republicans who gathered at 


Cleveland in 1936 to nominate Alfred Landon were even more 
certain of defeat ; but they blossomed forth in gay yellow 
sunflowers and the bands played the cheerful Stephen Foster 
tune “Oh, Susannah.” They still had some fight left in 
them. The Democrats had no music and no fight. 

James Farley, who organised the two first Roosevelt 
victories, laid the blame for Democratic defeatism on petty- 
fogging leadership. “If the leaders would think a little more 
about their country and their party and a little less about 
their own personal positions, then the party would bein better 
condition to wage an aggressive campaign.” The delegates 
to the Convention were largely composed of small office 
holders—postmasters and internal revenue collectors and the 
leaders of postmasters and internal revenue collectors. They 
had no heart or stomach for the fight because they saw that 
their pockets might suffer. They were ready to clutch at any 
straw to save their salaries. They could see the Republicans, 
after sixteen lean years, rushing to fill the various adminis- 
trative posts subject to Presidential appointment and cutting 
down the payroll of the well-established agencies. They were 


-} united only in misery and they blamed Truman for their 


unhappy lot instead of uniting behind him to try and save it. 

As always when party fortunes reach a depressing low, 
the question is asked whether the party can ever recover. 
The Democratic Party was given up for lost when Herbert 
Hoover cracked the usually “ solid South’ and was swept 
to the White House by an overwhelming majority. Yet four 
years later the Democrats were riding high and in 1936, when 
the Republican candidate carried only two of the forty-eight 
states, the same question was being asked about it. The 
truth seems to be that old parties, like old soldiers, never die ; 
and they seldom fade away. 

The Democratic Party has evidently reached a stage when 
afew years in the political wilderness are needed. It can be 
united in opposition when it can never be united in office. 
During the past sixteen years, owing in part to the towering 
prestige of the late President Roosevelt, it has developed 
no new leaders. The Republican Party, on the other hand, 
with no outstanding personality at its head, has developed a 
new generation of leaders, many of them such as Governor 
Dewey and Harold Stassen in early middle age. The Demo- 
atic rank and file during the next four or eight years are 
likely to turn to new faces. 

The Democratic leaders who avow they only wish to 
save the Democratic Party from defeat have done more to 
assure it than the Republicans. By contrast with their own 
Manceuvrings they have made the President appear a far 
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more admirable figure than in the past, and the net result of 
their efforts may only be to have made certain that even in 
defeat they will not have the solace of salvaging their own 
control within the party. President Truman will probably 
have the affection and sympathy of the country even though 
he is unlikely to have its votes. 

Affection and sympathy are not adjectives which anyone 
uses in connection with Governor Dewey, the almost certain 
winner. Efficiency, not inspiration ; teamwork, not leader. 
ship, will be the chief characteristics of his Administration, 
He is the sort of man who will get things done with com- 
petence and leave no untidy corners or loose ends. Considering 
Dewey’s reputation for cold-blooded machine-like efficiency, 
the addition of Governor Warren to the Republican “ ticket” 
as Vice-Presidential candidate was a stroke of genius, or luck, 
His warm Western affability will rob the Democrats of a 
possible line of attack, particularly since his nomination. was 
accompanied by the pledge that he would be a real force in 
the coming Republican Administration and not be banished 
to the gavel-banging réle of the Senate’s presiding officer. 
He will preside over the Senate and in addition take part in 
the work of administration. Governor Warren will bea 
source of strength to the Republicans in the campaign not 
only in the west, but throughout the country. 

The Republican ticket, and the Republican platform, 
represent a victory for enlightened conservatism and a defeat 
for isolationism. Together they show that an important 
change has taken place in the centre of gravity of the Republi- 
can Party. Dewey is no Harding and Senator Vandenberg 
is no Borah. You have only to think of the men prominent 
in the Republican Party in the nineteen-twenties and. the 
men prominent now to realise the change that has taken place. 
There is still a hard isolationist core in Congress. Numerically, 
it may even be larger as a result of the elections, for the 
Republican sweep will carry back Republicans to Washington 
irrespective of their views. But relatively speaking its 
influence is on the decline. Not only America, but the whole 
free world, can be thankful that post-war history is not 
repeating itself. 


- Washington. DENYS SMITH. 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


Mr. R. H. S. CROSSMAN is one of the few Socialists who can 
see themselves and their party in something like an historical 
perspective. He is also distinguished from most of his 
colleagues in being an educated man. These things are no 
guarantee of political judgment but they do indicate the 
existence of a point of view which is worth examining carefully. 
Mr. Crossman may be wrong but he is not likely to be wrong 
as the average Socialist M.P. is wrong; with the artless 
illiteracy of a bad School Certificate candidate. 

A broadcast of Mr. Crossman’s on the Third Programme 
was published in the Listener of June 17 in the series of “ Ideas 
and Beliefs of the Victorians,’’ under the title, ‘‘ The Testament 
of Change.”” No doubt Mr. Crossman was obliged to summarise 
his material so as to deny himself time for the elaboration of 
all his points and a further summary can easily approach to 
distortion. With that reservation, it would seem that Mr. 
Crossman’s argument can be stated in this way. He began 
by contrasting with the imperial complacency of the later 
19th century the revolutionary atmosphere of early Victorian 
England. Perhaps it was not the happiest of contrasts. If 
one seeks for Victorian complacency it is easier to find it in 
the ’sixties than in the ‘nineties. However, this is not a point 
to be pressed : it is sufficient that there was in early Victorian 
England a revolutionary atmosphere which at a later period 
ceased to exist. It ceased to exist, in Mr. Crossman’s view, 
because the dominant class, the middle class, had succeeded 
in educating itself. Particularly, it had changed its concep- 
tion of the duties of the State. ‘‘ The evolution from Jaissez- 
faire to welfare was the great achievement of the Victorian 
era and of the British middle-class.”’ 

It is a possible criticism here, that Mr. Crossman has 
exaggerated the extent of middle-class dominance. “In the 
course of sixty years,” he says, “‘a middle class which had 
come to power, politically uneducated and religiously narrow- 
minded, proved its ability to confound the prophets of gloom, 
like Matthew Arnold, and to adapt itself to the needs of the 
times.” It is not really accurate to say that the middle-class 
came “‘ to power ” in 1832 or that those members of the class 
who came to share in power about that time were “ politically 
uneducated.” Mid-Victorian England was still an aristo- 
cratic country. Trollope saw it as such and on the whole was 
pleased ; Thackeray saw it, too, and was irritated. 

However, this second criticism of Mr. Crossman need not 
be pressed very far. One can accept his view that a very 
considerable change had come over the English mind between, 
let us say, 1848 and 1898. How had it come? Mr. Crossman 
gives the answer in these words ; _ 


a 
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“It was an age of intense political controversy. But the hard- 
thinking, the soul-searching and the research and the experiment 
out of which the modern State evolved, took place below the :eva 
of party politics. The transformation was carried out not by 
politicians or party machines—they merely reflected the change— 
but by non-party people, social reformers, educationalists, scientists, 
novelists, civil servants and men of letters. The Liberal ideology 
was turned inside out by a self-appointed army of middle-class people 
mostly belonging to no party and with little respect for politicians, 
They were the conscientious objectors against smugness and stupidity 
who shook the middle-class out of its complacency and its /aisseg. 
faire ideology.” 


The moral he draws is that what has been done once can be 
done again; that the working class which has now come to 
power can educate itself as successfully as the Victorian 
middle-class educated itself. It can do this, Mr. Crossman 
believes, on certain conditions : “‘ that British Socialism shows 
itself as adaptable as British Liberalism a hundred years ago ” ; 
that we “‘ can recapture the Victorian spirit of rebellion against 
cant and . . . maintain the ideals of voluntary social service 
and intellectual nonconformity in our Socialist state.” 

This is no doubt an attractive picture but it is curious that 
Mr. Crossman should draw it in the way he does. His sym- 
pathies are evidently wholly with those who protested against 
the dominant “ laissez-faire’ philosophy : he examines their 
protests with sympathy and is at pains to cheer their success. 
He goes beyond this and shows how necessary that success 
was. Why, then, does he support the Socialist philosophy 
which is dominant now? One might have expected him to 
emulate Carlyle and Arnold in criticism of the stale common- 
places of the day. Instead, with a vivid flash of candour, he 
says : 

**T guess that a hundred years ago I should have been as ardent 
an advocate of Manchester economics as I am of socialism to-day.” 


In other words, he is saying that he would have supported a 
philosophy, the philosophy of the dominant party, which 
to-day he finds repellant. He would have garrisoned those 
“‘ forts of folly ’’ against which Arnold flung himself ; and yet 
he approves of Arnold’s attack. His position is so odd that it 
leads one to ask why he is so enthusiastic a supporter of 
Socialism to-day. It is not a question to which one has the 
right to invent an answer, but it would almost seem that 
Mr. Crossman is able to support Socialism because he feels 
confident that it will be subjected, as Liberalism was sub- 
jected, to a purifying process. 

It is not in the least clear what he imagines the results of 
that process will be. Will it mean the dictatorship of the 
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proletariat or the extinction of the whole concept of a prole- 
tariat ? If Socialism followed Liberalism, what will follow 
Socialism ? What is clear, beneath Mr. Crossman’s confidence 
and enthusiasm, is a slight fear that Socialism may not show 
itself so adaptable and flexible as Victorian Liberalism did. 

One might spend a good deal of time in demonstrating how 
infinitely complicated was Victorian Liberalism and even the 
concept of “ Jlatssez-faire’’ But one assumes that Mr. 
Crossman is fully aware of those complications and would 
have explained them himself if he had had more time at his 
disposal. In any event, there are more substantial points to 
be made, and the first of them is this. Mr. Crossman assumes 
(though with perhaps a trace of misgiving) that the same 
process which allowed Victorian Liberalism to purge itself 
will work for the purging of Socialism. On this point—and it 
is fundamental—the writer is obliged to disagree completely 
with him. 

Let us assume, though only for the sake of argument, that 
Victorian Liberalism improved the more as it approached 
Socialism. This approach, as Mr. Crossman says, was carried 
out below (perhaps “ above ”’ would be the better word) the 
level of party politics. Is a similar method possible to-day ? 
The answer is that a similar method is very difficult to-day and, 
under Socialism, must become increasingly difficult. One 
thing that made reform comparatively easy in the Victorian 
period was that the number of people who had to be convinced 
was small. Most of them were reasonably well-educated : 
a good many of them were very well-educated indeed ; nearly 
all of them could follow intellectual argument. Admittedly, 
they were only a small proportion of the electorate, but they 
were the dominant minority. Also, they had time for thinking 
and reflecting. In these circumstances, an article in the 
Edinburgh or the Quarterly or the Westminster, later an article 
in the Contemporary, the Pall Mall Gazette, the Nineteenth 
Century, could sensibly affect the views of influential people. 
Such men as Frederic Harrison, Fitzjames Stephen, Matthew 
Arnold, could exercise influence not merely because they were 
able and well-educated men but because they wrote for a public 
which itself was reasonably well-educated. There is no 
parallel to that influence to-day. It is not necessary now to 
convince the well-educated so long as you can secure the votes 
of the ill-educated. The easiest way to do that is to confuse 
the issue, to tell lies, to stimulate exaggerated hopes. 

In the next place, the great questions of the Victorian age 
were sufficiently clear, at least in their political aspects, as to 
allow of careful and analytical discussion. The issues were not 
beclouded, as they are now, by the shadow of a continuous 
“emergency.” That there is such a state of “‘ emergency ”’ is 
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not Mr. Crossman’s fault, or only in a very small degree his 
personal fault: that some of the most important questions 
cannot be carefully discussed is very much the fault of his 
party. In the Victorian age the State was obliged to present 
its accounts in such a way that they could be understood and 
discussed. That was, if one likes to use the expression, 
“democratic”’: the national wealth was the legitimate 
subject of national enquiry. It was politically impossible to 
hide one part of it behind a Coal Board and another behind a 
Transport Commission and only allow the public occasional 
glimpses through the chinks. What the State could not 
explain it must not undertake; what it undertook it must 
explain. The effect of socialisation in the form of nationalisa- 
tion is that great areas of public life are withdrawn from 
effective public examination and criticism. The ablest investi- 
gator cannot pursue his investigations very far when the most 
important facts are concealed from him. 

There is another and even more potent force working 
against free investigation. That is the position of the investi- 
gators in relation to the system to be investigated. The 
Victorian investigators and controversialists were able to do 
their work thoroughly because they had a very large measure 
of independence. In part this meant financial independence 
but there was more to it than that. These men had been bom 
and educated in a free society. They had attended schools 
and universities almost entirely beyond the range of State 
control. If they lived on their private means they could be 
satisfied that the exercise of ordinary prudence would at least 
preserve those means substantially unimpaired even if the 
working of an expanding economy did not increase them. If 
they entered one of the free professions the State did not seek 
to exercise more than the most elementary control over them. 
joveng was an immense, assured background of security behind 
them. 

Compare this with the position of the same class, the upper 
middle class, to-day. For one thing, the professional man in 
1948 has very little spare time. He spends unnumbered houts 
in the year in such entirely unproductive tasks as hunting 
through shop after shop for clothes ; in obtaining his petrol 
and other coupons ; in helping his overworked wife with the 
household duties ; in washing-up and cleaning shoes. These 
are the things which enquirers of a later age may disregard. 
In fact, they represent one of the most serious drains on the 
intelligence of the country. They take time which cannot be 
replaced ; they create a sense of frustration ; they lead to 
excessive and continuous physical weariness. A man Cal 
work hard at an intellectual task and be, intellectually, all the 
better for it. But a man who has to spend two or three houts 
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a day on menial and trivial tasks is not the better for it, 
intellectually. He is certainly in no condition to rival the 
patient Victorian investigators. The best he can hope to do is 
to keep his head above water. 

And why, he is bound to ask himself, should he do more ? 
To make more money for himself and his family ? Is it very 
much use, in view of income tax, capital levy, estate and death 
duties? To gain a reputation? But what reputation that he 
gains in the public eye by the work of a lifetime will be equal 
to the reputation automatically bestowed on the “‘ worker ” ? 
To advance thought and learning ? But who, in a proletarian 
society, cares tuppence about thought and learning? The 
question of incentives for the ‘‘ worker ’”’ occupies a good deal 
of space in the Press: that of incentives for the professional 
man is hardly ever mentioned. When it is mentioned it is by 
way of pointing out (as Mr. Crossman himself pointed out in a 
previous broadcast) that there are many managerial positions 
in the service of the State which the professional man can hope 
to fill. No doubt there are many such positions and no doubt 
there are some still vacant after the “ boys’ have been 
satisfied. But there is all the difference in the world between 
personal and financial independence and a position as a servant 
of the State. The first gives an excellent basis for criticism : 
the second gives a very bad basis indeed when, increasingly, 
the State is absorbing society and criticism of society is bound 
to become criticism of the State. The plain fact is that those 
classes from which the Victorians derived most of their critical 
and constructive thinking have to-day been rendered impotent. 
The intellectual standards which they imposed are in decay. 
In the very words of W. B. Yeats which Mr. Crossman quoted, 
“The best lack all conviction; and the worst are full of 
passionate intensity.” This is the result of Socialism; and 
yet there are those—like Mr. Crossman—who believe that 
Socialism can supply the remedy for it. 

There is one further point to make. We noticed the free 
society in which the Victorians grew up. That free society has 
largely gone and another, curiously hybrid, society has taken 
its place. The process can best be studied in a notable, and 
disturbing, essay recently published by Mr. R. C. K. Ensor 
on “The Diffusion of Ideas’’* Mr. Ensor points out how 
contemporary channels of publicity—the film, the wireless, 
the newspaper—bring an immensely increased force to bear 
upon the individual ; how popular education causes many of 
Its recipients “‘ to be little better at forming sane opinions 
(little less apt, that is, to seesaw between credulity and 
suspicion) than the uneducated ”’ ; and how the State is increas- 
ingly tempted to control the channels of publicity. It starts 


* In Essays Mainly on the Nineteenth Century Presented to Sir Humphrey 
Milford (Oxford University Press, 1945). 
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with the immense advantage of controlling the education of 
the vast majority ; it can conclude by restricting the supply 
of newsprint. So far it may not have exercised all its powers 
of control immoderately. But, as Mr. Ensor points out, the 
B.B.C. might be a very different thing if it were not subjected 
to the daily criticism of a competitive Press ; and the position 
of the universities would be vastly changed if the Grants 
Committee chose to exercise the control inherent in its financial 
power. A 

The picture which Mr. Ensor paints is so grim and sombre 
that it demands to be illustrated by quotation : 

‘The common people of this island to-day, crowded in great 
cities, herded in great industries, and taking orders from great trade 
unions, over all of which they have as individuals very little control, 
undergo environmental influences quite different from those which 
in the past shaped the individualist John Bull. When one adds to 
that the effect (growing in each case) of standardised houses and 
clothing, standardised sports and recreations, one might naturally 
expect any party reflecting the common people’s temper and outlook 
to be (as arguably the Labour Party is) more interested in equality 
than in liberty, and easily led to sacrifice the latter for the former. 
When, further, one looks beyond the mass-average of the population 
to the more intellectual and educated types, who provide the expert 
element in business and public affairs, one is bound to note that those 
factors in higher education which from the age of Queen Elizabeth 
down to that of Queen Victoria specially fostered the ideas of liberty 
in Great Britain—viz., the Greek and Roman classics and the Bible— 
are precisely those which to-day the curricula of most students either 
exclude or do not effectively include.” 

If that picture is accurate—and Mr. Ensor’s reputation alone 
raises a presumption of its accuracy—then it is evident that 
Mr. Crossman’s hopes are delusory. They are delusory because 
Mr. Crossman based them on the assumption that what had 
been done once could be done again ; that what the middle- 
class did in the 19th century could be done by the working- 
class in the 2oth century. In point of fact, the middle-class 
did nothing : what was positively done (as distinct from what 
was apprehended) was done by a number of individuals 
working in what we see now were exceptionally favourable 
circumstances. Those circumstances, though essential, were 
not eternal. That they no longer exist is due largely to the 
increased dominance of the Socialist philosophy. To expect 
the Socialist State to show adaptability when it has destroyed 
the adaptable society is childish. The Socialist State can no 
more pull itself up than a man can pull himself up by tugging 
at his shoe-laces. Far from pulling itself up, as Mr. Crossman 
hopes it will, it must obey the law of political gravity and fall 
into that last and inflexible stage of Socialism which we 
Communism. “BX 
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CONSERVATISM 


VI. EQuaLity 


THE commonest objection to Conservatism is that it is the 
creed of a Party irrevocably committed to the maintenance 
of present inequalities. This belief derives partly from the 
false assumption, which most Englishmen make, about their 
country’s past. The Conservative Party has for the greater 
oe of its history been the Party of the rather less rich. 

e Whig merchants and landowners who beheaded Charles I 
did not do so because he was the friend of economic and 
social privilege, but because, in his anxiety to win the support 
of classes large enough to be valuable allies but humble 
enough not to become serious rivals, he went too far in the 
direction of equality. By denying the landlords the right to 
eject their tenants in the interest of more efficient farming 
and larger profits, by permitting Archbishop Laud to apply 
the canons of the Anglican Church to the private lives of the 
rich as well of the poor, and by imposing on the upper classes 
the intolerable burden of contributing to the upkeep of the 
navy he alienated the Whigs. For the better part of the 
eighteenth century the Tories were a revolutionary minority 
regarded by respectable people with somewhat the same 
sentiments as the average client of the Ritz felt for the supposed 
sponsors of the Zinovieff Letter. Until the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century they were drawn mainly from the 
impoverished squirearchy and engaged in a losing battle with 
the industrial middle classes for the protection of the country 
and against low wages in the towns. It is not true that 
Conservatives have always been consciously and exclusively 
concerned with the well-being of the poor. The ‘ gentlemen 
of England ’’ who supported the repeal of the Corn Laws were 
no doubt partly moved by the desire to draw their rents, but 
their chief desire was to keep the land under cultivation. 
But when they supported the Factory Acts they were certainly 
not entirely moved by a desire to take revenge on the manu- 
facturers who had destroyed the value of their land. 

The truth is that the problem of financial equality has 
always been a comparatively unimportant thing in Party 
politics. In the past this was largely due to the small influence 
of the very poor on public affairs. It is only since the beginning 
of the present century that a Party has existed which claims 
specifically to represent the interests of any particular economic 
division of the community. To all this the Left naturally 
replies that elections cannot and ought not to be run by appeals 
to achievements as distant as the agricultural policy of 
Strafford or even the Reform Bill of Disraeli, and that no 
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amount of historical romanticism or fact can conceal the truth 
that to-day inequalities do matter. In fact, however, economic 
inequality is less of a practical issue than it ever has been, 
The redressing of social and economic inequalities, which 
used to be the chief object of Socialist propaganda, does not 
and cannot concern any modern British government. The 
great plans for improving the social services, just brought into 
law, though not into effect, are not an expression of equali- 
tarianism but a means of diverting a certain proportion of the 
citizen’s private income to purposes regarded by the State as 
necessary to his happiness and peace of mind. For the first 
time in history practically the whole adult community con- 
tributes to direct taxation, and the progressive catchword: 
“No taxation without representation ’’ must now be reversed. 
This is not because an idealistic statesmanship has decided 
that it is a good thing for the working man to have a sense of 
participation, but because the State cannot support its 
immense expenditure without tapping all the sources at its 
disposal. It is therefore absurd to suggest that taxation is 
any longer a means of redistributing wealth to any serious 
extent. Similarly, nationalisation has little to do with 
equality. When the Government acquires an industry it 
pays for it out of the taxpayer’s pocket. The money it pays 
is either reinvested in private business or put into Govern- 
ment bonds. These bonds, it is true, yield a fixed rate of 
interest so that profits cease ; but so do losses, so that it would 
be necessary to compare over a long period the income derived 
from a particular amount invested in a private company 
with that derived from the same amount invested in Govern- 
ment bonds to prove that nationalisation had an equalising 
effect. To suggest that nationalisation increases equality by 
reducing prices is also contrary to practical experience. The 
principal argument for nationalisation in relation to all the 
major industries so far taken over has been that as a result 
industry will be more efficiently managed. To ensure this 
the public, like the private owner, has to pay managerial 
staffs highly. To lower their salaries would, in the eyes of 
most modern Socialists, be reactionary, since the managerial 
staff as employees are regarded as proletarians. It is true 
that in some instances, as in that of the coal industry, 
nationalisation has been rapidly followed by an increase m 
wages. This increase, however, has reflected not the change 
in ownership but the general shortage of goods. Under any 
régime miners would have got a rise at a time when the knees 
of half Europe were knocking together and Mr. Bevin was 
reiterating that two million tons of coal more a year made 
the difference between appeasement and glory. It is unlikel 
that under private ownership wages would have risen simul- 
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taneously and to exactly the same extent in all mines. Simi- 
larly, at a time of economic crisis the drop in wages in the 
coal industry would be likely to be slower and less evenl 
distributed under private than under public ownership. it 
is true also that under nationalisation the State can defy the 
laws of supply and demand, but no substantial redistribution 
of wealth between social classes can thus be brought- about. 
All the Government can do is to decide that one group of 
workers should be more highly paid than another. The 
essence of Socialism to-day is not equality but the State’s 
claim to determine who shall benefit from inequality. 

This claim is summed up in the phrase “‘ equality of oppor- 
tunity,’ which is the kind of equality preferred by most 
Socialists. It would be possible to expose it, as Mallock did, 
to ruthless analysis and to discover that it means nothing. 
It is more profitable to consider what it means in the minds 
of those who use it. It would be generally taken as implying 
the following conditions. First, that up to a certain age every 
child should have much the same education. Second, that at 
this stage some competitive test of ability should be used to 
separate the sheep from the goats and to determine who is 
fit for higher education, the form of that education being 
determined by the special gifts of the candidate. Third, that 
objective and competitive tests of ability should be the sole 
means of choosing anyone for any sort of employment. These 
inoffensive generalities rest on the following concealed assump- 
tions : first, that the rate of intellectual development of every 
child is the same, second that it is possible to test objectively 
the intellectual abilities of children and adults with at least 
approximate accuracy. The first of these assumptions would 
be unanimously denied by teachers, the second would be 
accepted by most educationalists, each of whom would go on 
to argue that his was the only method of judging ability. It 
is so far from representing Socialist opinion that in the 
appointment of its chief administrative officers the Govern- 
ment increasingly tends to choose business men rather than 
qualified Civil Servants. This is no doubt justifiable, but the 
progressive extension of nationalisation means that the supply 
of business men is being rapidly exhausted. In making a 
business man head of a nationalised industry the State is 
using the criterion of commercial success, the validity of which 
it denies. Equality demands that everyone should be exposed 
to the same test of ability and therefore enforces a uniform 
principle of selection. Unless that* principle is infallible 
arbitrary inequalities will remain. Anyone who has not the 
sort of mind which can survive the official tests will 
be condemned to certain failure, at the latest at the age of 
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eighteen or nineteen. The result will be a uniform governing 
class and a youth without hope. 

The Labour Party is indeed becoming more conscious of 
these dangers. A number of Ministers have said that methods 
of selection for the Civil Service are inadequate and that more 
attention should be paid to character. Of all developments in 
Socialist theory none is more menacing than the importance 
recently given in official pronouncements to character, 
Examinations and intelligence tests are not infallible. They 
are at least relatively free from the danger of personal dis- 
crimination. Character, however, can be assessed only 
people in direct contact with each other, and the effect of a 
system of inequality based on character is to confer on the 
powerful the duty of judging the humble. Promotion by 

rsonal favour, the caprice of the foreman or the influence 
of the Minister’s wife is the inevitable consequence. The 
effect of such a system is to make servility the essential virtue 
of citizenship. It is at this point that the real difference 
between the Socialist and Conservative ideas of equality 
becomes apparent. All lesser inequalities under Socialism 
derive from and are sustained by the great inequality between 
omnipotent State and the dependent subject. 

Conservatives believe that inequality is morally necessary. 
They agree that the final object of a social organisation is to 
see that wealth and power are distributed in accordance with 
fitness and that the ultimate justification of all privilege is that 
it is the means of service. They recognise three chief methods 
of social selection, first, that of competitive examination. It 
is the duty of the State to give exceptionally talented subjects 
the opportunity of a full education. Equally it is wise for it 
to use competitive examinations as a means of selection for 
the Civil Service because they reduce the chances of personal 
discrimination. The second method of choice, that of Liberal 
capitalism, or the survival of the fittest in open competition, 
has the advantage that it automatically rewards those who 
prove their fitness by satisfying actual demands. Its dis 
advantage is that the rapid fluctuations of personal and social 
prosperity which it involves destroy stability. It is therefore 
the object of Conservatism to preserve as many of the virtues 
and as few of the.defects of Liberal capitalism as possible 
by means of a judicious combination of authority and liberty. 
Finally, within reasonable limits, the Conservative approves 
of hereditary selection. So long as economic inequalities last 
it is a violation of the principle of legitimate expectation 
that a child should enjoy the private income of his family 
until his father dies and then be suddenly deprived of it. 
Excessive death duties merely enable the State to acquire 
an increasing amount of private property. 
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The genius, wherever he is born, has a special claim on 
society, but exactly to assess the subtle gradations of intellect 
among the mass of men is impossible. No one can be sure 
that any particular Tory back-bencher is better at his job 
than he would be at the back of a plough, or that no farmer’s 
hand might not, given different opportunities, have made a 
competent Under-Secretary of State. But to disturb heredi- 
tary succession when there is not a plain and pressing case for 
doing so is to inflict loss, to shake stability without ensuring 
a corresponding advantage to society. Society should be 
sufficiently fluid to allow indefensible inequalities to disappear 
slowly, painlessly and without external intervention. There 
should be a steady movement upwards and downwards and 
more than one road to traverse. 

It is unlikely that the degree of equality or inequality in 
Britain will be much influenced by the character of the 
particular government in power during the next fifty years. 
The danger is not that vast inequalities of wealth will be 
enjoyed but that wealth will cease to be produced. The real 
choice is between an omnicompetent centralised authority 
with the power and duty to determine the income and prestige 
of its subjects and a property-owning democracy from which 
extremes of wealth and poverty are absent and in which power 
will not emanate from a single source but be vested in innumer- 
able independent centres; in which smallholders wherever 
they exist will be helped and encouraged, and in which by 
means of joint control a propertyless proletariat will be given 
back the security of tenure and the opportunity of advance- 
ment of which Liberal individualism and Socialist collectivism, 
the equal enemies of Conservatism, have conspired to deprive 
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A HITCH-HIKER’S BOOK 


IN THE STEPS OF THE ANGLO-SAxons. By Leighton Houghton. (Rich 
and Cowan. 125. 6d.) There is wonderfully little about the Anglo- 
Saxons in this book, which is a discursive and often entertaining account 
of various hitch-hiking adventures. Indeed, the hitch-hiking anecdotes 
are the best part of the book, for the author has:really experienced the 
little adventures he describes. As for the Welsh saints and others 
mentioned in the book, well, Mr. Leighton Houghton did not get any 
nearer to them than the guide-book stories. He has strong prejudices, 
the principal of which is against the Romans. He abuses them heartily 
while admitting that they gave England 300 years’ peace. To a genera- 
tion which lived though two world wars and under the menace of 
continuing violence and destruction, that seems the highest praise that 
could be accorded to any rule. 
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“ENIGMA NUMBER TWO” 


In the thirty-second instalment of his book, The Second 
World War, which appeared in the Daily Telegraph on June 1, 
1948, Mr. Churchill tells something of the story of the capture 
in Belgium through the forced landing of a German aeroplane 
carrying a German staff major, of papers which indicated 
very clearly and in some respects in great detail, the German 
plans for the simultaneous invasion of Holland, Belgium and 
France. 

The forced landing had occurred on January 10, 1940, 
and as a result of a report by the French military attaché in 
Brussels, the French First Army Commander issued on that 
day an “ Alerte Number One,” indicating the probability 
of enemy action in Holland and Belgium. This was followed 
the next day by an “‘ Alerte Number Three,”’ indicating the 
imminent start of an enemy operation in Holland and Belgium. 
The British Expeditionary Force was put at four hours’ 
notice and all leave was stopped. In Belgium, all troops were 
recalled, the road-blocks on the Belgian side of the Franco- 
Belgian frontier were removed, and Belgian frontier guards 
were ordered to permit the entrance of allied troops as soon 
as word of the German attack was received. A number of 
French staff officers, including Generals, hurried into Belgium. 
On January 14, in freezing weather, units of the French 
army moved into position a few miles from the frontier, ready 
to cross over at once. Only the Dutch refused to take alarm. 

The Belgians, who knew that the circumstances of the 
forced landing were genuine and who were equally convinced 
concerning the genuineness of the plan that had fallen into 
their hands, had jumped to the conclusion that invasion was 
imminent. This, by no more than moderate military stan- 
dards, was shockingly bad judgment, but unfortunately it 
was reinforced by a report from the Belgian embassy in 
Berlin to the effect that if the Germans became certain that 
the plan had been captured intact, they would attack at 
once. This information appears to have completed the 
stampede of the Belgian General Staff, and the premature 
panic had the most disastrous results, for when January 14 
came and went without any signs of German movement, 
the Dutch, French and British military intelligence sections, 
in the light of the meagre information placed at their disposal 
by the Belgians, had been dubious from the beginning— 
became hardened in their scepticism. On January 15 the 
Belgians restored the road-blocks on the French frontier and 
re-imposed orders for their frontier guards to fire on all 
foreign troops attempting to enter the country. On January 
17 all ‘“‘ Alertes ” were cancelled and leave was re-opened. 
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The outline of the German plan, as indicated to the 
military attachés of Holland, France and Britain, was as 
follows :— 

Objectives. 

1. To attack and destroy the Northern Wing of the 
French Forces, including the B.E.F. 

2. The Germans to take the offensive from the North Sea 
to the Moselle. 

3. A separate invasion force to occupy Holland, less 
“Fortress Holland” (that portion of the country 
containing the cities of Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Utrecht and The Hague, which can be turned into 
a virtual island by inundations. It was well known 
that in the case of war this would be the last centre 
of Dutch resistance). 

4. Air attacks to be made against French aerodromes and 
advancing French troops. 

5. German 10th Aviation Corps to co-operate with German 
naval forces against British naval forces. 

6. German 8th Aviation Corps to protect the arrival of 
German 7th Airborne Division, which was to air-land 
between the Sambre and the Meuse to seize the 
Meuse bridges. On conclusion of this task it was 
to support German army units against the Belgian 
covering position on the Meuse-Albert Canal line. 

This information was significant. The sequence of tasks 
in para. 6 is specially worth noting. 

On January 16 the British military attaché in Brussels 
sent details to both the War Office and G.H.Q. concerning 
the circumstances of the German ’plane landing. The report 
included the information that the German officer principally 
concerned had made two attempts to burn the papers he had 
been carrying, and that the second attempt had been to some 
extent successful, the partly-burned bundle only being rescued 
from a stove by the prompt and courageous action of a Belgian 
officer. The British military attaché said he had asked for 
petovints of the papers but it was doubtful if he would get 

em. 

Between January 29 and February 2 there was received 
at the War Office the report of a very reliable British agent 
concerning the episode. This report gave the information 
that the documents consisted of about twenty pages setting 
out the general scheme of simultaneous invasion of Holland, 
Belgium and France. Lines of attack were given as follows :— 

I. From ROERMOND westwards. 

2. Across the ALBERT CANAL line north of LIEGE. 

3. In the direction of Huy and DINAnt, by a very rapid 
advance in an effort to reach the MEuSE before 
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the French troops could arrive in force. Para- 
chutists were to be dropped either in the GHENT 
area or the NAMUR area, to secure landing grounds 
for the aircraft of the 7th Fliegerdivision carrying 
infantry and panzer units of the 22nd Division. 
(The agent confirmed that German agents had, in 
fact, during past months, been ordered to recon- 
noitre suitable landing grounds in those two areas.) 
The agent said that no dates were indicated, but that 
weather considered suitable for the attack was “ clear 
weather and light frost.”” He went on to say that there could 
be absolutely no doubt that the orders were genuine and that 
they fell into Belgian hands as the result of an accident. 
He said that three or four days after the forced landing the 
captured Germans had been allowed an interview with the 
German attaché. Microphones had been placed in the room. 
Belgian intelligence officers heard the Germans declare that 
they had succeeded in burning the papers they had been 
carrying and that no anxiety need be felt on that account. 
The agent then gave one more piece of information which 
will be discussed in its proper sequence later. 

Those who know their military onions will be able to 
hazard a shrewd guess concerning the reaction of the War 
Office to this information: the particular uniformed jackass 
concerned was “not impressed,” and the incident, as far 
as he was concerned, was closed until or unless photostats of 
the papers were received. There has not so far been produced 
any proof that the photostats were ever received by the War 
Office. Nor that they were ever asked for at high level. 
A conjecture is that the matter was left in the hands of the 
military attaché in Brussels. On January 6 Mr. Hore-Belisha 
had been replaced at the War Office by Mr. Oliver Stanley, 
and the new man had obviously not had time to get into the 
saddle properly. The British Director of Military Intelligence 
in the field continued firm in his original belief that the affair 
was a “plant’’—that the German High Command had 
engineered one more scare to cause doubt, fear and confusion. 

Mr. Churchill’s account at this point is at variance with 
the facts. He gives January 19 as the date of first British 
cognizance of the story of the forced landing. As this is 
obviously incorrect, it seems possible to assume that when 
he says “ The French and British Governments were given 
copies of these documents,” he is thinking of the skeleton 
information provided by the French and British military 
attachés. It is manifestly impossible, at this stage, to think 
otherwise, for if the photostats reached the British Govern- 
ment, why had they not, as late as February 4, reached the 
Intelligence Section at the War Office? If they were sent 
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to England, we should now require to know by whom they 
were read—what conclusions were arrived at—and why ? 
Military stupidity is bad enough, but some things are worse. 

In this connection it is significant that the Belgians 
themselves, in their apologia entitled BELGIUM—The Official 
Account of What Happened in 1939-40, make no claim to have 
forwarded the photostats to anyone. All they say is, “‘ As 
this plan involved a threat to England, France and The 
Netherlands, as well as Belgium, their military authorities 
were immediately informed.’ This we know to be correct. 
The meagre information which was passed on by the French 
and British military attachés to their respective superiors on 
January 12 and 16, respectively, was supplied to them by 
direction of the Belgian General Staff. 

If Mr. Churchill’s history is out (as we hope it is), his 
instinct at the time was not out. He goes on to say: “It 
was argued in all three countries concerned that probably 
it was a plant. But this could not be true. There could be 
no sense in the Germans trying to make the Belgians believe 
that they were going to attack them in the near future... . 
I therefore believed in the impending attack.” 

As far as France is concerned, Mr. Churchill became 
Britain’s Prime Minister four months too late. 

In the Belgian official account to which reference has 
already been made, there is published as an appendix an 
English translation of the captured papers, together with a 
photographic reproduction of three of the original pages. 

Here is revealed a comprehensive plan of invasion of 
Holland, Belgium and France simultaneously which bears 
the hall-mark of the German General Staff. It would be 
incredible that any trained staff officer yet in full possession 
of his military faculties, could read and study these partially 
mutilated sheets and fail to recognise them as ‘‘ The genuine 
article.’ Although the papers are only a part of what we 
should have probably described as an “‘ Operation Instruc- 
tion,” they reveal the Schlieffen Plan drastically amended 
and brought up to date. No wonder, as Mr. Churchill reminds 
us; that when Hitler heard of the loss of the papers he “ vented 
his anger.” The new plan was so good that even although 
the greater part of it might be in the hands of the enemy, 
Hitler would do no more than permit variants of it to be 
introduced. 

Comparison of the captured papers with the plan that 
was implemented on May 10 makes one gasp at German 
effrontery in leaving the main structure of the plan unaltered 
and unchanged. There are two important differences, one 
arising out of the other. The first concerns Von Runstedt’s 
army group, operating on a front from AACHEN to the 
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MOSELLE river: in the first plan, the MEUSE bridgeheads 
were to be seized by parachute and air-landed troops, and 
there is a distinct suggestion that the principal weight of 
follow-up attack would come in a south-westerly direction 
from the Liége area. When Hitler ordered, as a variant of 
the captured plan, that the southern attack should go ina 
few miles lower down, the German General Staff found 
themselves confronted with a densely-wooded river line 
which made the employment of parachutists and airborne 
troops impossible. On the other hand, they were now pre 
sented with forest cover which would allow them to bring 
their advance forces to the River MEuSE through the roadless 
and thinly-populated portions of the Belgian Ardennes: 
not a welcome problem for any staff, but possible in good, 
dry weather. The German General Staff had learnt in 
Poland how to pass armour and artillery across roadless 
country, so that all they wanted for the offensive against 
France was suitable weather. They were to get it. It is 
remarkable how often luck appears to go with competence, 

The release of the parachute and airborne troops from the 
task on the MEUSE meant that these forces were now available 
for a task elsewhere. They were used in a “ blitz” war 
against Holland, thus enabling the Germans to take “ Fortress 
Holland ”’ in their stride. 


So Hitler and the German General Staff were allowed | 


to recover from what might well have been a lost opportunity 
on a classic scale. The success of their amended plan now 
depended only on two imponderables—-would the luck of 
the weather favour them, and would the Franco-British 
forces in North-East France persist in their indicated inten- 
tion to march towards advancing German armies ? 

As early as October, 1939, there had been indications 
that the Germans would attempt an advance through Luxem- 
bourg territory. There were known to be twenty-eight 
German Divisions or elements of Divisions between the 
River Moselle and the Rhine at Karlsruhe, and throughout 
the winter and spring this remained a troop concentration 
area. There was intense bridging activity on the Rhine 
between Coblenz and Mannheim, and also on the River Saar. 
Until about Christmas, French Intelligence drew what @ 
normal person would regard as the inevitable conclusion 
concerning these German activities and dispositions, but 
British Intelligence in the field preferred to make the sugges- 
tion that bridges can be built in order to deceive. (Military 
intelligence can usually present the facts, but a wise com- 
mander draws his own conclusions.) 

All through the Spring of 1940 the signs and tokens of an 
offensive to be mounted through the Belge-Luxembourg 
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region persisted and increased: reports were received from 
agents ; German deserters gave information ; warnings were 
received from neutral sources. French military intelligence 
looked at the forest of the Ardennes and the precipitous 
banks of the River Meuse, and looked away again: ‘‘ Pas 
ra ” they said. In the archives of the Belgian Ministry 
or War lay a copy of a German plan which indicated unmis- 
takably that the German General Staff, no mean exponents 
of the art of war, believed the project to be anything but 
Pas possible. British military intelligence painstakingly 
plotted the facts they continued to receive and regarded 
them owlishly. The Dutch, reluctantly moving away from 
their attitude of scepticism, manufactured munitions of war 
and made some plans in anticipation of having to use their 
defence forces. 

The first week in May, 1940: perfect weather approaching : 
the B.E.F. sends extra large numbers of men on leave so as 
to be at full strength for the training season due to begin on 
May 22: two hundred miles away, a million German soldiers 
await the order to march. 

A promise was made to return to the subject of a report 
received in the War Office from an agent known to be reliable, 
between January 29 and February 2. In this report the agent 
stated that a few days before January 10 Count Ciano had 
| sent a personal message to the King of the Belgians telling 
him that Belgium was in considerable danger of attack by 
Germany. The agent went on to say that Count Ciano had 
been furnished by the Belgians with photostats of the papers 
captured on January 10. In view of this report, and of the 
fact that Belgium intended to call on the Alles for assistance 
in emergency, we are entitled to enquire if the Plan of 
January 10 was ever sent to France and Britain. AJAX. 


GOD’S CREATURES 

AnmmaL WoNDERLAND. By Frank W. Lane. (Country Life. 155.) 
The ways of the animal world are strange, but just how strange few people 
will believe until they have read this book, with its careful evidence, 
which is substantiated by the interesting illustrations. Mr. Lane has 
collected together hundreds of stories and accounts of unusual animal life, 
or of strange adventures in which animals have been involved. Apart 
from anything else this book will be of great value to students of natural 
history, for Mr. Lane has closely studied various animals whose peculiari- 
ties have long been a cause of argument and investigation. But even the 
casual reader cannot fail to be fascinated by this account of animal life 
and habits, and will learn much which is interesting and useful. Mr. Lane 
isan old and valued contributor to The National Review and our readers 
have often had the opportunity of enjoying his delightful accounts of 
animals and of admiring them. This is a precious book. 


FASTING AND POLITICS 


AFTER arriving in India about a quarter of a century ago, 
I was brought into close contact with Indian politics. I early 
found that a prominent politician was called ‘“ Mahatma” 
Gandhi. At first I took it for granted that the prenomen, 
Mahatma, or great soul, had been bestowed on him by a 
proud father, just as Motilal, or red pearl, had been given 
to a Nehru. But “ Mahatma” also means a saint, and | 
became curious to know how Hindu saints were canonised, 

A friendship with certain very high caste of Brahmins 
(hereditary priests, who lived in one of the holiest cities of 
India) enabled me to get authoritative opinion. Their views 
were enlightening, they just put aside the possibility of a 
man of Gandhi’s caste, the money-lending caste, being able 
to attain to the status of Mahatma. That status was reserved 
to members of their own caste, but not automatically, 
Before even one of them could become Mahatma, he had to 
pass successfully through the greatest austerities. These 
austerities might include five years reclining on a bed of 
nails or five years suspension upside down over a smoky fire, 
and another five years spent in contemplation while seated 
naked among Himalayan snows. These austerities would 
purify his soul from carnal desires, and a soul thus purified 
could be expected to attain to greater wisdom concerning 
the essential vanity of human existence than anythi 
attainable by men leading ordinary mundane lives. A stil 
further essential would be to collect around him a band of 
disciples who were convinced by his behaviour while under- 
going these austerities of his lack of earthly desires and also 
of his attainment of special wisdom concerning the riddle 
of earthly existence. When his disciples were thus convinced, 
they proclaimed him Mahatma. 

The title Mahatma is given to a soul in the final stages of 
perfection. This perfection is attained through a long series 
of reincarnations during which the soul is purified. My 
Brahmin friends believed themselves to be possessed of souls 
of the highest degree of ordinary refinement, and the lives 
that they led were designed to keep that degree of refinement 
so that at least they could return to the same caste at the 
next reincarnation. Now and then some of them would 
lead that life of austerity which fitted his soul to join up with 
and merge into the infinite when its earthly holder died. 
Hinduism, it should be understood, does not aim at eterual 
life ; it aims at eternal extinction of the soul as a separate 
entity. Mortal existence is the Hindu purgatory with each 
reincarnation as a further step in the soul’s purgation. 

The democratic principle of an accident of birth has no 
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place in Hinduism. Each soul is reincarnated into that 
station of life which befits the merit acquired by it during 
its previous earthly existences. To be born the eldest son 
of a ruling prince is not therefore an accident, but the deserved 
reward of previously acquired merit. The same principle 
makes formal consecration of Hindu priests superfluous 
because they are born consecrated. 

Those Brahmins had no opinion at all of Ghandi’s austeri- 
ties because they were mere matters of dietary. Moreover, 
no Brahmin would countenance such a dietary because its 
milk portion was the milk of an unholy animal, the goat. 
To Hindus the cow is sacred, and to use goat’s milk in pre- 
ference to that of the cow is to prefer the unholy to the holy. 
There were many Brahmins who ate as little as Gandhi was 
said to do, but they would only drink the milk of the cow. 

To give the status of Mahatma to Gandhi was as foreign 
to Hindu ideals as it would be for Catholics to make Cardinals 
and Popes from unordained shop-keepers. Gandhi should 
have repudiated the title of Mahatma as de Valera certainly 
would the title of saint, were it assigned to him by his ignorant 
political associates. 

The consciences of orthodox Hindus could be salved by 
making a distinction between the saint proper and the man 
of saintly life. Time after time one found the orthodox 
salving their consciences by pointing out that when they 
wrote or spoke about Mahatma Gandhi they did not imply 
that Gandhi was a real Mahatma, they only meant to imply 
that he was a man of Mahatma-like character. As time went 
on, however, terrorism or strategy made more and more 
Hindus toe the line on “ Mahatma” in public statements 
about him. 

The ignorant and illiterate, however, were incapable of: 
making such subtle distinctions. For them Gandhi was 
Mahatma because others had proclaimed him to be one. 
And as to see, hear, or touch a Mahatma conferred merit on 
the soul, they flocked in their thousands to get near enough 
to him to receive that merit through one or all of its channels. 
The masses who flocked to obtain “‘ darshan” knew nothing 
about politics; they wanted spiritual benefits and even if 
they got near enough to understand what he was talking 
about, the purport of his remarks was as nothing compared 
with the merit acquired by hearing him speak. But it was 
naturally repugnant to the Brahmins to find a man of Gandhi’s 
caste deemed capable of conferring such spiritual benefits, 
and it was within the probabilities that Gandhi’s assassin 
should be a high-caste Brahmin. 

Among Indians themselves I regularly found two opposite 
views about Gandhi. One view saw him as the saint, the 
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other as the trickster as full of tricks as a lorry-load of monkeys, 
The latter view, however, was a private one which none 
dared publicly express. One specially met it when it became 
known that Gandhi was seeking divine inspiration on some 
topic of the day. His admirers would grow gravely alarmed 
then because they never knew how much they would have 
to change their previously expressed dogmatic opinions. 

By chance, when Gandhi was thus meditating, I over. 
heard an interesting discussion on his inspiration. It was in 
a railway refreshment room, and at an adjoining table, a 
Brahmin, who was also a doctor, was giving his friends a 
psychoanalytic dissection of the forces that motivated 
Gandhi’s mind. I doubt if any Brahmin would have spoken 
so freely to me. He was, however, “‘ advanced ’’ enough to 
drink beer, and a little went a long way. None at that table 
gave any credence to any divine source for Gandhi’s inspira- 
tions, they held him to be the clever trickster. 

Neither Mrs. Pandit nor her brother, Jowaharlal Lal 
Nehru, when I spoke to them, ever expressed any opinions 
concerning Gandhi, But they were not civil in talking 
to intimates. Mrs. Pandit realised the great need for 
extension of medical services and hospitals, but yet 
seemed to fear that the necessary extensions would 
not meet with the “saint’s”’ approval. On the whole, it 
seemed more likely that Gandhi would demand extension 
to Ayurveda, a system of medicine founded by Hindus some 
three thousand years ago, and as inefficient now as it was 
then. It has rightly been called bow and arrow medicine, 

In the days when Gandhi was wont to allude to modem 
hospitals and its doctors as instruments of Satan, and to cast 
serious reflections on the morals of nurses, he himself was 
‘struck down by appendicitis. His successful resistance to 
the immoral advances of nurses, as well as to the Satanic 
devices used by the doctors to remove his appendix conferred 
even greater merit on him. He naturally obtained divine 
permission to submit his body before undergoing the operation. 

Just as it was a matter of chance that I should overheat 
a doctor’s dissection of Gandhi’s character, so also it was 4 
matter of chance that I should be present at a dinner party 
where there were two doctors who had returned that oveaa 
from a Government-sponsored visit to Gandhi who hat 
recently had an “ attack’”’ due to his high blood-pressure. 
They had found it to be 275, a very high figure, but by no 
Means a record. 

My own contribution to the discussion was to the effect 
that Gandhi appeared to me to upset current theories regard 
ing blood-pressure in that his dietary was adapted to prevent 
it from rising. Whereupon I received the authoritative 
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information that Gandhi had only adopted his dietary to 
treat his blood-pressure. The high blood-pressure came 
first. They had gone to examine and suggest further lines 
of treatment. 

There was no more self-denial about Gandhi’s simple 
dietary than there was about John D. Rockefeller’s peptonised 
milk. J.D.R. had the money to treat himself at each and every 
meal to nightingale’s tongues in aspic and fried peacock’s 
brains washed down by the costliest and rarest of wines. 
Instead, because no surgeon could provide him with new 
“insides,” he had compulsorily to live simply. Aided by 
the proper Press arrangements J.D.R. could have toured 
India and left behind the tradition of a visit from an austere 
Christian saint, rather than one from a mundane millionaire ! 

Gandhi's dietary was not enough to keep his blood-pressure 
within safe limits, he was consequently prescribed rest as 
well. This rest he took as his weekly day of silence and 
thereby gained still greater spurious virtue. For Indians are 
highly garrulous, and to them to refrain from talking when 
one may and can talk was almost as great an austerity as to 
refrain from food. But the weekly day of rest was also not 
enough, this was therefore further supplemented by periods 
of fasting. It suited Gandhi to make these fasts serve political 
ends. When the time was ripe for this additional treatment, 
divine inspiration could always be relied on to supply its 
reason or cause. Also, if circumstances required it, this 
extra treatment could be undertaken primarily for political 
epee, with blood-pressure treatment as a secondary 

nefit. 

It was not unusual to find a fast by Gandhi described as 
political blackmail, and there was good reason behind the 
description. For when a man has done you wrong, Indians 
believe that you can gravely damage his soul and confer 
Merit on your own by the process of committing suicide. 
The traditional method of doing this is to lie outside your 
enemy’s door and announce your intention of fasting to 
death or until such time as he has righted the wrong. When 
then Gandhi announced his intention of fasting unto death 
or until such time as his friends had come to an agreement 
on some matter or other, it should be clearly understood 
that they just had to agree. And after they had thus been 
brought into agreement, they had to drive very warily if 
they started driving the traditional coach and four through 
the agreement. Gandhi was a lawyer by training. 

When Gandhi gave an account of his dietary to a repre- 
sentative of the Spectator, it interested me enough to have 
It turned into calories. I thereby discovered that its austerity 
Was a matter of bulk rather than of calories. Gandhi took as 
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many calories as the average mill-hand of India, but he took 
them in much more concentrated form than the latter. To 
that mill-hand, however, as with ordinary men, a good, 
nourishing meal implies a sufficient bulk of food to givea 
feeling of fullness after its eating. Simple men know as 
much about calories and concentrated nourishment as they 
do about the solution of quadratic equations. To the ordinary 
Indian food means rice and nothing more. Nothing was 
easier, then, than for such folk to imagine that Gandhi took 
much less nourishment than they did. Quite possibly they 
believed also that the milk of a small animal like the goat 
was less nourishing than that of a large animal like the cow, 

A very popular picture in India is one which shows 
Gandhi seated in his loin-cloth before the King and Queen. 
Gandhi was received in Indian costume and my Indian 
friends interpreted the picture to imply that Gandhi was the 
King’s equal, if not his superior. The argument for this view 
was simple. Subjects who appear before the King are 
required to appear in prescribed garments. Those garments 
Gandhi refused to wear; he insisted on wearing his dhoti 
instead, and the permission to do so was granted. And before 
the reader points out that such permission was an act of 
exceptionally good taste he should realise that I only record 
how I found the act interpreted. To demur to the inter- 
pretation was useless ; it was early round the bazaars, and 
any private or official attempt to contradict it would merely 
be accepted as proof positive that the original interpretation 
was correct. 

There is no doubt that Gandhi was the most powerful 
Indian of his day. There is also no doubt that the prime 
source of his power was the religious title, Mahatma. When 
the saint is also a lawyer, a potent combination results. 
No man; whether British official or Indian politician, seemed 
ever to know quite where he was with Gandhi, whom they 
always had to consult before taking action. For, if he were 
not first consulted, they well knew that divine inspiration 
would come to him and declare what they were doing to be 
wrong. 

Many religiously inclined Europeans were duped by 
Gandhi’s doctrine of soul force. They forgot that Gandhi 
was a lawyer as well as a saint. His followers always trans- 
lated soul force to mean cudgels and crowbars, and they used 
them every time that he recommended soul force. My legal 
friends noted that this mode of translation was so regulat 
that Gandhi could be reasonably expected to anticipate that 
mode on any future occasion when he recommended its use. 
They also noted that after such events Gandhi got his excul- 
pation ready. It might be a fast, as was the case after the 
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brutal massacre of the police force stationed at Chauri Chaura, 
or he might blame his disciples for their failure to implement 
his teachings, or he might blame the police for the conse- 
quences. As the agents of a Satanic Government, the police 
would supply crowbars to his soul-force disciples just to have 
the pleasure of later shooting them down ! 

In 1942 he did not tell his followers to turn the British 
out of India, he asked the English to quit. His simple fol- 
lowers knew just how the request should be translated. 
Somehow or other also some of the simple folk were divinely 
inspired to smash just the right instruments at railway stations 
and signal boxes to interfere with the safe running of trains 
even if the permanent ways were restored. On developing 
airfields they knew just what to destroy to upset further 
development. These things were not previously planned, of 
course, divine inspiration alone taught the mobs what to do. 
Again a police force was massacred, and after order was 
restored the murderers were duly arrested and convicted. 
After the conviction, however, Congress speakers and news- 
papers started an all-India agitation to establish the principle 
that members of Congress were entitled to murder the police 
with impunity at times of agitation. In this they were 
successful, and those just sentences were never carried out. 
When Congress returned to power those murderers were 
released and féted. After such events, it was not surprising 
to find the police prudently adopting an attitude of benevolent 
non-interference with the recent massacres of migrants. 

In his later years Gandhi took up the cause of the 
depressed classes, probably to meet criticism. Indian politi- 
clans were never tired of ranting about India’s oppression 
and exploitation by a foreign Satanic Government, but that 
stuff could only go down among outsiders and not among 
those who knew India. Exploitation and oppression of lower 
castes by the higher is part and parcel of Hinduism, but it 
is not called such. The low-caste man believes himself to 
be working out a life sentence deservedly imposed upon him 
because of the impurity which his soul had either gathered 
or failed to shed in a series of previous incarnations. The 
low-caste man therefore believes himself to be a contemptible 
being in contrast with the high-caste man. It thereby becomes 
tight and proper for the high-caste man to use only the 
imperative when addressing the low-caste man, and to use 
also a tone of contempt. Through that mode of address the 
eR mee man did a meritorious act by preaching a sort 
of sermon to the low-caste one, and both believed that their 
souls gained merit through it. If an officer regularly spoke 
to his men as upper-caste Hindus regularly address those of 
lower degree, there would be mutiny. The best judge of the 
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good that Gandhi did for these low-caste men should be their 
representative in the Government of India. He considered 
that Gandhi was their greatest enemy. 

The Indian must always guard his izzat’ or self-esteem, 
He must always save his face. This face-saving seemed to 
me to be responsible for a growing sense of hostility towards 
mission colleges and hospitals. None could deny the good 
work done by these institutions, especially for Indian women, 
But just as Gandhi wanted to claim that he was doing some- 
thing for harijans, so also the Indian abroad is wont to claim 
that Indian women have always received the best of medical 
treatment as well as education. Those Christian institutions 
are standing proof to the contrary. They had no Indian 
predecessors, they have now Indian imitations which Indians 
genuinely strive to make as good or better than the originals, 

When the students of a Christian college built and financed 
from Christian sources overseas, can go on strike. to ensure 
that the post of headmaster should be Indianised, coming 
events cast their shadows before. That college was managed 
by a Committee who selected an experienced European of 
the mission for the vacant post, the students wanted:an Indian, 
or rather had been induced to go on strike by outside poli- 
ticians wishful to bring their politics into Christian missions, 

Indians want these missionary institutions to lose their 
essentially Christian character and to become non-religious, 
The process will be accomplished by imposing conditions 
with grants such as no compulsory attendance at prayers or 
bible-readings, the observance of Hindu and Mohammedan 
festivals as well as Christian, and soon. Considering also 
the financial stringency in Great Britain, it may well be that 
British missionary institutions will be completely Indianised 
and secularised before the American. The American may 
then be taken over as “ foreign ”’ institutions. 

There was a time when only Christian agencies rescued 
abandoned children. The Christians got those children 
because Indians did not bother about them, but now they do, 
Christians have now lost their monopoly of this form of 
social service, and can only rescue children whose parents 
Christianity can be presumed. These remarks on missions 
are made because I note that some Christians appear to 
imagine that Gandhi was exercising some form of protection 
over Christian institutions. Every decent Indian acknow 
ledges the good that these institutions have done, but what 
was done in the past will no more prevent Indians from 
eventually taking them over any more than respect for the 
benevolence of tl Guy will prevent Guy’s Hospital 
being taken over by Mr. Bevan, rt if 

Being a lawyer, Gandhi never slandered the British 
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soldier. But he could claim to know a reliable friend who 
was told by another reliable friend that when the British 
were evacuating Rangoon they threw little children under 
the wheels of the moving train so as to lubricate the rails 
and ensure a faster getaway. Still another friend of a friend 
of a friend could inform that unknown soldiers of an unknown 
camp somewhere or other in India had broken into an 
unidentified nearby village and raped all the women there. 

To my legal friends Gandhi was always the barrister 
who took good care to keep on the right side of the law. He 
was never legally indiscreet, but nevertheless he got sadly 
tripped up once over nera. A popular drink of India is toddy, 
the fermented juice of the toddy palm. The toddy drawer 
climbs the tree, makes his nick at the base of the palm leaf 
and attaches the collecting bottle. Next day he takes away 
that bottle and attaches another bottle to another leaf. 

He collects a mixture of nera, the freshly-exuded juice, 
and toddy, the fermented nera. Fermentation is rapid 
enough to change nera to toddy in a few hours. Nera is 
therefore rare, because to obtain it in any quantity one would 
require a large number of toddy-drawers, who would go up 
and down their trees hourly, pool the hour’s collection of 
juice, and rush it off to the intended drinker, because unless 
they were quick enough he would get toddy rather than nera. 

When, then, Gandhi wrote highly laudatory articles on the 
virtues of nera, which he recommended to all and sundry 
after finding out for himself that it was the one thing that 
enabled him to cope with his work, the people who were most 
interested in his remarks were the toddy merchants. They 
wanted to know how he managed to get so much nera as 
he claimed to be daily drinking, and they went to him in 
deputation to find out. When he told them, the truth was 
out. Gandhi only imagined he was drinking nera, he was 
really drinking toddy. After that Gandhi was discreetly 
silent on the virtues of nera. But as he had claimed that it 
was nera and nera alone which sustained his daily efforts 
one is left wondering whether he then resorted to some 
toddy-substitute or merely allowed his daily output of work 
to fall off. Divine inspiration definitely failed him here. 

When Gandhi toured Eastern Bengal after the riots 
there, he had many questions put to him concerning his 
doctrine of non-resistance and its application to rape. There 
had been enough cases of rape in those riots to make rape a 
burning topic of the day, and Gandhi questioners were so 
dissatisfied with the original suggestions that the women 
should be non-resistant, while their men-folk should just 
look on at these matters, that Gandhi was eventually driven 
to evolve novel methods of female suicide as suitable to such 
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occasions. He further added to his admission that he nightly 
slept with a young and comely female relative, the information 
that the actions of a man like himself, who had rid himself 
of all carnal desires, could not be correctly judged by thog 
who possessed such desires in full. 

If we finally consider what good he did, and divide good 
into the economic, spiritual and political, we get interesting 
results. In the economic sphere he was the advocate of the 
charka with which one man working for a year can produce 
as much yarn as one man tending a machine produces in an 
hour. There was a time when genuine members of Congress 
were expected to spin so much yarn daily, but the number of 
the publicly confessed backsliders coupled with the over. 
whelming amount of privately expressed opinion concerning 
its utter futility and time-wasting quality, caused its aban- 
donment as the test for a real member of Congress. Admitting, 
however, that the yarn spinners did construct something, 
what they constructed was as nothing compared with the 
enormous economic destructions wrought whenever his dis- 
ciples put soul-force into action. 

Admitting, next, that his doctrines of soul-force and 
non-resistance were genuinely spiritual and not political, you 
are up against the fact that the masses who flocked to hear 
and see Gandhi went for ‘‘ darshan,” as it is called, the 
spiritual benefit of seeing, hearing or touching a Mahatma. 
If he has made disciples genuinely believing in his doctrines, 
the masses will not flock to them for instruction in spiritual 
things, they will only flock to them when those disciples have 
been proclaimed Mahatmas as well. 

In politics Gandhi was a success. After certain events 
he devoted his life to ridding Hinduism of an alien Satanic 
Government, and he succeeded. The Japanese, though 
defeated in battle, were equally successful in Burma. 


AMERICANUS, 


BY THE SEA-SIDE 


Sza-SHore Lire or Brrrain. By L. R. Brightwell. (Batsford. 12s. 6) 
There are many people who when spending a holiday by the sea would 
like to know more about the animal and plant life which abounds on tht 
shore and rocks. The ordinary holiday-maker cannot take a series 
large volumes around with him, and he will find what he needs in thi 
book, which is small and easy to carry, and yet contains a comprehensive 
study of this subject. Mr. Brightwell is himself a great expert, but whit 
he writes is easily intelligible to the merest beginner. The book i 
illustrated by many excellent photographs and drawings, and thes, 
combined with the text, should make it easy for the amateur naturalist 
to identify the discoveries he may make. 
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LEFT AT LARGE 


“The Common Man is always right, 

The Left alone can see the light ” : 

Or so they said, when seeking votes, 

The Socialists and Nenni Goats ; 

For “ Left ’”’ is the one place they know, 
Where men with muddled minds may go. 
Poor simple souls, they only seek _ 

A five hour day, a four day week 

In some remote Cloud Cuckoo Land, 
Where Private Enterprise is banned, 
And Capital has fled abroad, 

And Failure is its own reward ; 

(To be successful makes them rage, 
Their standard is the weekly wage). 
They hate the great, they love the small, 
Their slogan is: “‘ Fair Shares for All,” 
By which, of course, they really mean 
For all who grace the T.U. Scene. 

The mental fare on which they thrive 
Would put to shame a child of five ; 
They think their Squander Bugs and Jimps 
The highest form of wit, poor simps ! 
The sentimental little blight 

Whose naughty Mum forgot the light, 
White elephants and comic owls 

They greet them all with joyful howls ; 
The miners toiling in the pit, 

The targets that they never hit, 

John Bull complete in fancy dress, 

All these they love ; they hate the Press. 
Pompous and smug, they seldom smile, 
Ill mannered, touchy, full of guile, 

They fall for every crank, and fad, 

And criticism drives them mad. 

The State’s their God, but in their soul 
The Party’s greater than the whole ; 
They bleat about Equality, 

But think it funny to be free. 
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FLIGHT 


For six weeks the front line had been held at Stargard—a 
little town 20 miles south of the village in Pomerania, where 
I spent five years of the war. Most days we could hear the 
distant rumble of guns, but on the days when we could not 
hear it we became uneasy, because then we didn’t know 
where the Russians were. 

The people billeted in our house changed daily ; treks 
from further east came and went, and hundreds of people 
were given billets and food each night. These people and 
their horses became daily more and more wretched. Some of 
them had been on the road for weeks, and many of them were 
wounded by shrapnel or machine-gun fire. They lay at night 
on straw in the dining-room, in the hall, on the landing and 
in the living rooms of the big manor house, and in one room 
a military doctor operated and bandaged. 

At 6 o’clock on the morning of March 4, 1945—it was a 
Sunday —permission to trek was telephoned through to us 
by the District Administrative Body. We had none of us 
gone to bed that night. In great haste we began to pack, 
warm clothes, furs, feather-beds, rugs and food. 

The soldiers in our house urged us to still greater haste 
and advised us to avoid the high road, which, they said, 
might come under shell-fire at any moment. 

Preparations for flight had already been made and the 
village divided into groups of two families to each of the 
ro horse-drawn carts, and six families for the tractors with 
trailers attached. These preparations had been made in 
secret, because any sign of doubt in the final victory of the 
German Wehrmacht was regarded by the Nazis as treason, 
and treated as such. 

It was 3 o'clock in the afternoon before we could start. 
The village people could not tear themselves from their 
treasured belongings and were trying to pack them all on to 
the small carts. When we were at last ready to start our 
evacuees suddenly appeared round the carts clamouring to 
be taken with us. The buses which had been coming to fetch 
them had failed to arrive, and so we were obliged to load 
them and their luggage on to the already over-full carts. 

Just as we were leaving the village Russian tanks began 
firing from the east and Germans to answer them from the 
west. The church spire got a direct hit and one of the farms 
began to burn. When a pause in the firing came we went on, 
but some of the horses had become wild and one of the carts 
stuck. Ali, a favourite foal tethered to the back of our cart, 
tore himself free and galloped back. 

We could only move forward very slowly along the 
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churned up road. Big wet flakes of snow began to fall and 
the mud on the road increased. It must have been 8 o’clock 
when we reached the next village 24 miles away. It was 
deserted save for a few cows roaming about the street. Tanks 
were firing here too. The stables were on fire and as we 
passed the roof of one of the cottages flew down into the 
road. 

In the woods beyond the village soldiers overhauled us. 
“On,” they shouted, “‘ there’s nothing more behind us, Ivan 
is coming.” 

We could not move faster because the tractors were 
unable to pull the many carts attached to them. Each cart 
had to be detached and drawn separately up the hills and 
over the bad places in the road. Behind us the sky. was lit 
up by fire. The Russians had reached our village already. 

The tractor broke down time and again and finally one of 
the trailers collapsed. While we were repairing the damage 
the horse-drawn vehicles went on ahead. 

The villages we came through were deserted, and when we 
reached the market town tank barricades were across the 
street and the sirens were screaming. “‘ Tank Alarm.’ We 
had to make a wide detour which took us back again in the 
direction of the front. It was morning now, but we had 
covered less than 15 miles in 15 hours, The snow had stopped ; 
there was sunshine and light frost. 

At about 11 o’clock we stopped in a village. It was an 
anti-aircraft post and some soldiers came running out of the 
houses carrying jugs of hot sweet milk for the children. Here 
some of the Russian families who had lived and worked on 
our farm for nearly two years, caught up with us. Finding 
the oxen left behind in the stables they had harnessed them 
and fled, fled away from their own kinsfolk—why I could 
never discover—and their flight took them right to the north- 
west corner of Schleswig-Holstein, from where they were 
transported back to Russia after Germany’s capitulation. 

We were just helping to get the children down from the 
carts when alarm sounded. Planes roared overhead, guns 
barked and some bombs fell in a nearby wood. The soldiers 
urged us to hurry on out of the village, so with longing looks 
at the jugs of milk and the smoke rising from the cottage 
chimneys we climbed back into the carts. 

On we went with hungry cold: and crying children. The 
tractor broke down again and again and it needed all the 
Ingenuity of the driver Peter—another Russian workman 
who had chosen to go with us rather than wait behind for the 
Russian army—to get it to start again. By this time we had 
teached the great Autobahn, which runs westwards. from 
Stargard, and had wedged ourselves into the mass of vehicles 
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and pedestrians struggling along it. Everywhere there wer 
dead horses, upturned carts, ana the ditches were full of 
belongings thrown overboard to lighten the load. The road 
was frozen and again and again tired and worn-out horse 
slipped and fell, struggled up and on. On, on, that was the 
only thought that any of us had now. Most of us had been 
sitting cramped and still, save for the jolting of the trailer, 
for over 24 hours, without food or drink, but not one of us 
would have called a halt. 

Then came the unforgettable night from Monday ty 
Tuesday. Darkness came and with it the bombing and the 
terror. A rumour reached us that the bridge across the river 
had been blown up. We could see and hear the bonis 
falling ahead of us towards the river, then suddenly there 
were flares above us and everything was lit up by a blinding 
greyish yellow light that fell around us like rain. I could 
distinguish each pale grey face on our cart. Silent and deter. 
mined cart after cart drew along this infernal road. 

Peter the driver, lost his nerve. He tumbled from his 
seat into the road and refused to drive on. He had been at 
his post either driving or repairing the tractor now for nearly 
36 hours. He was trembling all over. My father-in-law, 
who had never driven a tractor, took over. He halted, drove 
on and halted again, according to where he thought he could 
discern the trail of bombs. Suddenly flames shot up on our 
right, the woods alongside the road were on fire. Everyone 
leapt for the left bank, but the fire was drifting on the wind 
across the road and the woods on our left began to burn too. 
By a miracle the road remained free, and as fast as we could 
we drove on out of reach of the flames. By and by the noise 
died down and we were left once more almost in darkness. 

It is a good thing that in hours like this all inner feelings 
are deadened and blunted, and physically the body reaches 
a never before imagined strength. The scenes of horror ant 
pain drew past wrapped in a haze, unreal. 

Early on Tuesday morning we approached the rive 
bridge. It was standing. We could see the long procession 
of carts winding their way up the hill on the opposite side d 
the valley. If only it had been dark a few hours longer that§: 
morning. We were crossing a battle-field. Not one soldier, 
nor one military vehicle. Dead horses, shattered carts, dead 


women and children, torn baggage. In a little shell-hole two Th 


little girls lay close together ; they might have been asleep. 
But most of the bodies were torn and mutilated. y 
It was a miracle that the bridge had held—there wett 
many shell-holes—but it had, and we passed across it t 
safety. 
PATRICIA BUSCH. 
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EYES AND NO EYES 


THERE is, I believe, a moral fable called ‘‘ Eyes and No Eyes ” 
which is supposed to stimulate in young persons the faculty 
of observation. Johnny and Susy (or whatever their names 
were) go out for a nice country walk, and, on the return, 
teacher asks them what they have seen. Johnny truthfully 
replies that he saw nothing in particular, not adding, of 
course, that he was imagining the most delightfully variegated 
career for himself as gangster chief, captain of the fire brigade, 
and inventor of a new and wonderful aeroplane ; but Susy, 
sharp and practical, abounds in observations of field mice, 
rabbits, dogs, cats, dandelions, ragged robin, and old Mrs. 
Willcox’s daughter hanging out the washing. So Susy gets 
the sugar plum and Johnny the raspberry, and the youthful 
reader is duly stimulated in the art of finding urgent pretexts 
for not going on a nice country walk. This, however, is not 
the object of the present article, which steals the title for 
another purpose. My own eyes, for the time being, have been, 
to some extent, no eyes. Having strained my optical machi- 
nery in the most maddening task of making an index to a 
somewhat technical book—my own, or I would never have 
done such a thing—TI have had to abstain from reading any- 
thing more than the headlines of the daily paper, and such 
letters as came my way. Many inhabitants of the globe 
would regard this as a normal and proper state of affairs: 
but to anyone for whom books have been an integral part of 
existence since childhood, the bookless life is a curious novelty, 
with something desert-island-like about it. One begins to 
ponder how one would pass the time if, like the ingenious 
Swiss family Robinson, one were wrecked off an island and 
had managed, as they did, to get ashore with sufficient 
tesources for a tolerable material existence but without a 
single printed page. No doubt one’s time would be fully 
ocupied in feeding oneself and the family, like the indefatig- 
able father Robinson, who never indulged his offspring with 
an idle moment ; and then one would easily lapse into the 
more primitive state of mind, typical of that rather exploded 
type, the noble savage, who received all communications 
solely by ear, and reserved his eyes for hunting, pathfinding 
and spying on his neighbour. Ballads and fables might be 
invented, but they would be stored only as a memory and, 
there being no paper, handed on only by word of mouth. 
Thus an interesting new chapter of saga, folk-song and dance 
might well be inaugurated, unless, by some regrettable over- 
sight, father Robinson had landed the ship’s radio and con- 
ttived, by harnessing a running brook, to charge its batteries 
perpetually. If so, it would be good-bye to blissful relapse : 
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a resentful nostalgia would take its place among the elders, 
with a restlessness of frustration in the growing young. 

Perhaps, to one whose reading, but not perceiving, eyes 
are temporarily out of gear, the comparison of a shipwrecked 
person in possession of a radio is not inapt. The noble savage 
had never read a book, and therefore remembered none: 
into such a state, unless memory were blotted out, the civilised 
being could not relapse. The question is whether that memory 
would keep fresh, or whether it would fade away if the 
bookless existence were prolonged. I cannot give a certain 
answer to that question, for it is at present a physical relief 
not to read. Yet I ask myself, if the physical strain were 
over but the ban on reading were made absolute—in the 
sense of being marooned away from books in otherwise 
tolerable circumstances—how much I should remember of 
the hundreds of books that I have read, and how far 1 should 
use, or even refine, such memories to while away hours of 
leisure and contemplation. 

I believe that I should use them very little ; and this may 
seem a curious confession on the part of a literary critic whose 
memories, judgments and classifications of books and authors 
are his stock in trade. At moments, no doubt, some scene, 
scent or sudden thought would evoke a recollection of first 
rapture, such as Keats’s on first reading Chapman’s Homer, 
or I should strive to recall some magic lines of Shakespeare, 
or even, like Leopardi’s Shepherd of Asia, should congratulate 
my flock (if I had one) on never being bored while I was 
afflicted by tedium. Yet, being, happily unlike Macaulay, 
who was reputed to remember accurately any printed text 
that he had once perused, I should not be afflicted by the 
return to memory of thousands of printed words. In that! 
count myself fortunate, for, when I look through my volumes 
of cuttings, which now go back too many years to contem- 
plate, I am amazed at the extraordinary medley of indifferent 
and now completely forgotten books on which I was paid to 
express an opinion. I am devoutly glad that as regards 
them, my memory is entirely blank. It is blanker, too, than 
it ought to be even of books that I have read with pleasure 
and admiration, or to which I can always return with enjoy- 
ment. It is a pity, but one cannot change one’s psycho 
logical make-up. There are those who delight to answef 
recondite examination-papers on the novels of Dickens o 
Trollope, who can “go on”’ at any passage of Shakespeate, 
or who can accurately detail the plot of The Woman in Whit, 
or The Golden Bowl. But I, being an Austenite, cannot even 
detail that of Emma or Pride and Prejudice without stumbling. 
The compensation for this feebleness is that I always derive 
fresh pleasure and surprise from re-reading old favourites. 
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Now that resource would be cut off, should the ban on books 
be made irrevocable, and it is possible that in the absence of 
all hope of such refreshment, I might, with application, call 
back from oblivion the exact report of the Dingley Dell 
cricket match, Miss Bates’s account of the ball, and other 
masterpieces of great masters until I had fashioned a whole 
library in my memory. The difficulty is to imagine the cir- 
cumstances in which I should be constrained to make such a 
mental effort. One would have to be cut off from all society, 
to be deprived of all other occupations and pastimes, and so 
placed that in daily existence there was a drab monotony of 
enforced idleness unrelieved by any outside events. Such a 
pitiable condition may be the lot of human beings, but I 
cannot imagine it mine. So that, unsuitable as it may seem, 
although temporarily prevented from reading books, I do not 
prowl disconsolately round my bookshelves, looking longingly 
at backs of volumes, and sighing that I dare not open them. 
On the other hand I derive a certain wasteful satisfaction from 
consigning, unread, to the paper-salvage the weekly wedge of 
Hansard which, at my own expense, is squeezed of a Monday 
into my letter-box. Were my eyes unaffected, I should feel 
compelled to read it, and to be well informed instead of 
sinking, despicably, behind the times. 

Behind the times—that is where the real trouble would 
lie if, for a once voracious reader, reading were for ever cut 
off. Not, I think, that he would quietly sink into the mood of 
complaint against industry which Heine’s Harz-mountain 
girl expressed, 

“Nur wenn sie einen begraben 
bekommen wir etwas zu seh’n ” ; 
but that the unsatisfied desire for intellectual novelty would, 
in the long run, become irksome. Even I, though not repining 
at temporary severance from old books, have one or two new 
books calling me to read them. Leopardi was probably right 
in composing his plaint of the Asian shepherd, for even the 
most primitive human must have been distinguished from the 
beast by his intolerance of absolute monotony. Novelty is 
a wonderful stimulant and solace; his realisation of this 
human fact makes Caliban, for a moment, profoundly touch- 
Ing. Critics, as a race, deserve a good deal of the abuse which 
they incur, especially from creative artists who understand 
their own work (not other people’s) far better than any critic : 
nevertheless, I am sure that the greatest satisfaction ex- 
Perienced by a critic is not in finding fault, but in being able to 
discern, and welcome with delightful understanding, a work 
of art that, in its novelty, contains promise of greatness. The 
promise may not be fulfilled, and then, in retrospect, the 
critic’s praise will seem to have been exaggerated and his 
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sense of proportion to have deserted him. Yet to have had 
that pleasure and to have expressed it is cheaply purchased 
at the price of retrospective shoulder-shrugs. Criticism apart, 
moreover, one’s appreciation of any art becomes deadened 
without attempting to keep abreast of at least a portion of 
contemporary production. There is a snobbery of mere 
novelty, of course. To parade a superficial knowledge of the 
latest thing is as foolish a form of vanity as any other. To 
despise novelty, on the other hand, after the age when every 
good thing is a miracle, and to say crustily “ the old books 
(pictures, music) are good enough for me ” is an absurd form 
of mental suicide, for which it is hard to find any reasonable 
defence. 

The appreciation of novelty, however, is dependent 
upon a certain apprehension of continuity in oneself. I 
remember once reading an article upon his experience of old 
age by the late Leonard Courtney, in which he confessed that 
one of the worst drawbacks was boredom, old books having 
lost their savour and new books no longer exciting his 
curiosity. And, no doubt, the certainty of being hanged 
very shortly would not only, as Dr. Johnson said, concen- 
trate one’s thoughts but would also destroy one’s desire to 
read the latest masterpiece of prose or poetry. Equally, the 
interest in novelty must depend on some continuous contact 
with the society in which it was produced. To be truly 
marooned on a desert island, with no possible hope of rescue, 
even if an inexhaustible radio provided connection with one’s 
native land, might well result in a certain apathy towards the 
“book of the week,’’ however invitingly it were reviewed in 
the weekly book talk. Novelty is nothing without a reference- 
point. Once you lose your bearings in to-day, to-morrow’s 
masterpiece will fail to catch your eye. And all these reflec- 
tions show that my own state of eyes and no eyes is so mild 
an affliction that it hardly justifies one in trying to 
imagine what it must be like to be cut off for the rest of one’s 
life from the bookshelf, even with vision enough for the 
ordinary needs of life, the recognition of friends and the 
enjoyment of natural beauty. There are, obviously, means 
by which the gap between eyes and no eyes can be bridged— 
talks on the radio, discussion, and, for those who like it, 
being read aloud to: but I wonder how far any of them would 
go with me. Should I, that is, assiduously turn on all the 
radio plays and dramatisations of novels? Should I spend 
far more money on the theatre because I could no longer 
spend it on books, or read the dramatists in print ? Should 
I hire a honey-voiced reader to purvey me literature a few 
pages at a time ? Some people might do some, or all, of these 
things, if their temperament were of the tenacious kind, 
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letting nothing go without a struggle. Others, like myself, 
have more accommodating temperaments, or more possibly 
more fastidious ; they would rather lose all than be content 
with a second-best, and they will let go what is lost, not 
without a sigh, in order to find a substitute to which, without 
difficulty, they can devote as much mental energy. I do 
not mean that I, like the languid author once depicted by 
George du Maurier as being asked “have you read Adam 
Bede?” would reply ‘“‘ Ah, no, I don’t read books, you know, 
ah, I write them”; but like the rheumatic cricketer who 
takes to golf, and the rheumatic golfer who takes to croquet, 
and the rheumatic croquet-player who takes to backgammon, 
and the rheumatic backgammon player who takes, pre- 
sumably, to his bed, but continues to play backgammon in 
recumbency, ‘I should take to something else. Do you ask 
me what ? I should prefer to have notice of that question. 
There are some matters far too revealing of frailty to be lightly 
confessed. Only one pointer, of a negative kind, will I give. 
Were I doomed to have eyes for all good purposes except for 
shuttling them restlessly to and fro over a printed page, so 
that I could safely fix, say, a landscape, a picture, or a flower- 
bed—so that I could safely fix, indeed, a handful of pictures— 
the one handful of pictures I would never fix would be a 
hand at bridge. 
ORLO WILLIAMS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LORD MILNER AND DOCTOR JOWETT 


(It has been suggested that the bulk of the letter from Lord 
Milner to Dr. Jowett, which was briefly quoted by Mr. Faber 
in his interesting article in the July number, might be of general 
interest. It illustrates the attitude of a young man, who had, 
when he wrote it, every inch of his way to make in the world. 
At this time he was on the staff of the Pall Mall Gazette. One 

avagraph at the beginning 1s omitted. It deals only with a 
ormal matter.—EvD., N.R.] 


54 Claverton St. S.W. 
Feb. 2, 1882. 


. . . First let me thank you with all my heart for your 
incessant and invaluable help of and thought for me. I really 
feel greatly touched by your constant kindness. In the next 
place I hope it will not be a great disappointment to you, 
when I say that I have given up all thought of making a 
career at the Bar. What I feel, and the feeling is decisive, 
is that I had rather be a poor obscure man all my life, doing 
the work I care for very much, than a well-to-do and possibly 
distinguished man doing work I scarcely care for at all. 
I cannot reconcile myself to the thought of living with my 
head in one pursuit and my heart in another. And I feel very 
strongly that I cannot do two things. Versatility is not my 
gift. If I were to stick to the Bar I should become absorbed 
in it, so absorbed that I could not work at anything else, 
but never, I am quite certain, so absorbed that I should not 
regret the work I had left behind me. The only subject I am 
deeply interested in is literature, especially political literature, 
and politics. Nobody knows, except myself, how strong that 
interest is, and I hardly knew till I was brought face to face 
with the prospect of relinquishing it. And that was the 
prospect. I am not turning away from the Bar in disgust 
at not succeeding. What alarms me is the likelihood of 
succeeding, of being entirely taken up with legal work, as I 
know I soon should be, if I stuck to it. It was this prospect 
which finally clinched my wavering resolution. 

You will ask me what I mean to do. Frankly speaking, 
I have as yet no idea. I have various openings, but I am 
quite determined not to commit myself to any new careef 
till I have looked about me. I am rising eight and twenty 
and cannot afford to waste time. But just to look around 
me for a little, while making up some leeway in my favourite 
studies, will not be waste of time but the best way to prevent 
such waste in the future. I have some advantages ; improved, 
if not robust, health ; excellent friends, many of whom I owe 
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to you; and a sufficient supply of money. I can afford to 
wait, provided I continue learning—both from books and 
men. My friends, who have shown themselves willing to 
help me in the career they thought best for me, will after a 
little while be equally willing to do so on my new road, little 
as they may at first approve my striking into it. I should 
for instance at some future time be very glad of a Private 
Secretaryship to a really eminent politician. I believe I 
could do him efficient service. But such places of course are 
rare and none may ever come in my way. 

For the immediate future I shall be only too glad to have 
no duties beyond the light ones I have at present undertaken. 
But of course if a good opportunity offered I should feel 
bound to seize it. 

There are two things more I want to say for fear you should 
think me light-headed. The first is, I am not dazzled by the 
prospect of a great political career. A man without money, 
and at this rate I shall never have money, can scarcely hope 
to get into Parliament. But I am quite convinced from what 
I have seen myself that there are many useful careers outside 
Parliament, any one of which I personally should prefer even 
to great success at the Bar. Secondly, you must not think 
that I want to escape hard work. My only idea is hard work, 
provided my heart is in it. And with so many things in the 
world which I could do with zest, I cannot reconcile myself 
to a business which I should indeed pursue with energy, if 
once in it, but never with real satisfaction. So I think it 
better never to begin it. I have been called a year but have 
as yet had no work of my own, and if a brief were sent to me 
to-morrow I should unhesitatingly return it. I have read 
Law honestly. No one can reasonably blame me for stopping 
now. But if I were to go further and then turn back or to go 
on half-heartedly, it would be a failure. 

In conclusion I can only once more offer you my warmest 
thanks. If I live, I mean to do you some credit yet. Will 
you forgive the length of this letter? To such a friend as 
you I felt that I owed a full explanation. Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 
ALFRED MILNER. 


What I am saying to you I have as yet only said to my 
most intimate friends. For many reasons I should prefer 
that ordinary acquaintances should think of me, for the pre- 
sent, as merely one of the herd of briefless barristers. But 
on no condition would I take a brief. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


FORD MADOX FORD 


IT is characteristic of the sad story of Ford Madox Ford that 
even now, nine years after his death, he is more often 
remembered by his life than by his work. This would not have 
surprised him. Throughout most of his career he had to 
watch his contemporaries not only engrossing themselves in 
his private affairs, but also attributing to his work undesirable 
qualities said to be found in the man. The most agonisedly 
reticent of human beings, there was nothing he could do to 
stop it. His silences provoked still wilder imaginings ; his 
forlorn. attempts to throw a smoke-screen round himself 
produced through the distorting haze the apparition of a 
monster, like a pink elephant, absurd, bizarre, immense. And 
the more, once committed to the public gaze, he struggled to 
produce a fictitious personality, the more extravagantly 
coloured the world’s image of him became. When at last he 
simply went away and was forgotten, his work was forgotten 
too. 

He died three months before the outbreak of war, at 
Deauville, on the journey from America to Provence. Two 
friends, one of them English, attended the funeral of the man 
who had once been almost suffocated by the weight of his 
friends and who throughout his life had poured out time and 
energy, as well as the practical wisdom he so completely 
failed to apply to his own affairs, for the unstinted benefit of 
any new writer of any promise whatsoever who cared to 
apply. Even this death in tawdry exile was not the end. Any 
other man could have counted on resting in peace on the 
Normandy cliffs among the acres of rusting metal crosses and 
hotly glittering glass domes of the municipal cemetery. But 
. not Ford. . . . Before the year was out his grave was a site 
for German anti-aircraft guns protecting an advanced dive- 
bomber station. It has not yet been re-visited. The whole of 
Ford’s life is in the story of his death and burial, separated 
from England by the breadth of the sea, in surroundings 
representing everything he held detestable, unhonoured. 

Of all men he held most firmly to the idea that an artist's 
private life belongs to him and to nobody else. This was not 
a consequence of his own humiliations; it was a settled 
principle. In one of his earliest books, a small monograph on 
Rossetti, he says at the outset : 


“Again, the most profitable method of criticism is that of 
paying attention to a man’s work. . . . The artist should be allowed 
to live out his life in peace. If he is not, if the censor of mannets 
must for the public good be called in to say: ‘This man was 4 
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good citizen and saved money ; this a Bohemian who worked after 
supper,’ our view of his art becomes generally less clear.” 


It is time someone said this for Ford. 

But the muddles of his own private life continue to pursue 
him after death. At the very moment when the four novels 
of the first World War (Some do Not ..., A Man Could 
Stand Up, No More Parades and Last Post), at the very 
moment when these volumes reappear as Penguins, offering a 
new generation which is not interested in Miss Hunt the chance 
to rediscover a neglected master for itself, Mr. Goldring comes 
forward with a discussion of the celebrated private life,* and 
the whole sad, dreary business starts up again. Certainly the 
new generation stumbling across Some Do Not . . . will want 
to know what possessed its parents to leave out of considera- 
tion the work of so consummate an artist. The possible 
justification for Mr. Goldring’s book is that it offers part of the 
answer to that question. On the other hand it might have 
been better had Ford’s own expressed wish for no biography 
been respected, at any rate until all concerned are dead. For 
it is really impossible to do justice to Ford without wounding 
others. It is probably impossible to do justice to Ford in any 
case. And when it comes to the Tietjens novels Mr. R. A. 
Scott-James’ warm and eloquent little introduction is all 
that is really required to ‘‘ place ” them. 

It is necessary to touch on this matter because Mr. Gold- 
ting’s book is about little else. Mr. Goldring was Ford’s 
assistant in the office of The English Review, and saw little of 
his subject in his latter years, which, in a way, were the 
happiest of Ford’s life. His book is offered as an act of piety; 
but there is only one way to make up for the wrongs done to 
a dead writer in his lifetime, and that is to clear the ground 
about his work. This Mr. Goldring does not do. Instead he 
gives us the image of the man who so bewildered his con- 
temporaries that they rejected him. One day there will 
emerge from the tangle of misapprehensions the pgure of aman 
whose whole life was his work—as a poet virtually unknown, 
as a prophet ignored, as a novelist neglected—and in his 
unending struggle to persuade society to recognise the artist. 
In this struggle he threw all his energies into the causes of 
others, forgetting to count in his own magnificent achievement. 
But that will remain. 

The important truth about Ford as a man is that he was 
afflicted with an ungovernable integrity. The great public 
scandals of the Third Republic, all of which contributed to 
the break-down of France, were commonly taken by censorious 
Anglo-Saxons as proof of a peculiar corruption. Corruption 


* The Last Pre-Raphaelite. (Macdonald. 15s.) 
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certainly existed as a normal component of human society, 
But corruption exists elsewhere without provoking moral 
crises intense enough to split a modern state from top to 
bottom. What caused the scandals was not the corruption 
but the ungovernable integrity of certain Frenchmen, who, 
like Clemenceau in the Dreyfus case, found it intolerable that 
wrong should be allowed to strangle right, even if the publish- 
ing of a secret crime meant the disruption of France and the 
dishonouring of her army. The absence of a Dreyfus case 
from the annals of recent British history is not a reflection of 
our national integrity, but of what we like to call our sense of 
proportion. This sense of proportion Ford, with the French 
incorruptibles, totally lacked. Add to this deficiency, or 
quality, an exacerbated sensibility caused by the lack of 
several outer skins, wall it round with a studied and sometimes 
offensive manner (excusable only in the invulnerable, who 
would have no use for it), and by the misleadingly assertive 
glitter of a bogus personality projected to distract the eye 
from uncertainty within, and you have the essentials of the 
great Ford mystery, or muddle, which is important only 
in so far as it is reflected in Ford’s work (his chief characters, 
for example, also lack a sense of proportion, or common 
sense). No child could have been taken in by Ford ; but, to 
his own undoing, many adults were. 

The remarkable aspect of the Ford case is not that the 
man was misconceived by his contemporaries, but that this 
misconception was allowed to obscure his manifest gifts. These 
in any case would have had a hard struggle to make themselves 
felt, if only because Ford produced his best work at the worst 
possible time, while his literary “‘ references’ had the worst 
possible associations for that time. That is to say, in brief, 
that apart from The Good Soldier which appeared in 1914, and 
was immediately swallowed up by the first German war, his 
masterpieces did not begin to appear until the publication of 
Some Do Not . . ., in 1924. Ford by that time was already 
dated as the associate of Henry James and Stephen Crane, who 
had been dead for several years and who were both then 
overlaid by later novelists. What is worse, he was known as 
the friend and collaborator of the early Conrad ; and Conrad 
died in that very year, plunging steeply into temporary 
oblivion. Thus, although both The Good Soldier and the four 
Tietjens novels were received by diverse critics with the 
startled and somewhat flurried homage accorded evident 
masterpieces which are unexpected and cannot easily be 
placed, nobody at that time wanted to read the sort of book 
they thought Ford must be writing. The co-author of Romance 
and The Inheritors, the adviser of Conrad in his Nostromo 
period, the late editor of The English Review and champion of 
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the Vorticists, the gifted dilettante critic and poet who had 
somehow touched an unexpected summit of accomplishment 
in the limited field of the historical novel, with the astonishing 
tour de force of the Fifth Queen and its two successors, the 
familiar, not-to-be-taken-seriously figure of Edwardian 
London who had gone off to the war under a cloud and never, 
apparently, come back—this was not the sort of man to have 
anything to say to a generation which was gulping Lawrence 
and Proust and waiting hungrily for Eliot and Joyce. To 
crown the situation, Some Do Not... and its successors 
were largely about the war, and people were not yet prepared 
to read about the war. When they were so prepared they 
wanted it neat ; the cataclysm to which they owed their dis- 
orientation had to be magnified into a monstrous negation of 
everything that had ever happened. Ford, intent on showing 
the Flanders battle as one aspect of contemporary history, 
did not fulfil this need. 

Even those who read him, full of admiration for his talent, 
were puzzled. All the past of Ford, all Hueffer, in a word, 
belonged to a ruined epoch; and yet these novels did not 
belong to that epoch. All the present belonged to Joyce and 
Proust and Ezra Pound, whom he advertised loudly as he had 
once advertised Conrad and James; but they were not in 
these novels. All the future belonged to the young, the 
tongue-tied generation of Hemingway, the dumb ox, whom 
Ford himself caught and bullied into articulateness. But these 
novels were not dumb. They were neither past nor present 
nor future, as these abstractions were so sympathetically 
defined by Ford himself. Evidently, then, he was a failure, one 
of those artists of marked talent who never make the grade, a 
sort of forerunner, a Baptist of Les Deux Magots. And so 
effectively did this selfless genius preach the supremacy of his 
chosen swans, or geese, that it never occurred to anyone that 
all the time he was tenaciously and stubbornly pursuing a line 
of his own, not faltering somewhat timidly in the footsteps of 
Conrad, James, Lawrence, Proust, Joyce, Hemingway, or 
what have you. The artist and the connoisseur of the new in 
art are rarely found in one person; in Ford, though they 
rarely met, they existed side by side, and the reputation of the 
one was killed by the reputation of the other. ‘‘ Watch 
Conrad!” he would murmur confidentially, gasping for 
breath between the syllables. ‘‘ Watch Lawrence—Watch 
Bélaine — Watch Joyce — Watch Faulkner — Watch 
Greene... .!”’ But never; ‘‘ Watch me!” Indeed, driven 
by what compulsion, he sought persistently to divert attention 
from his own work as a novelist by parading himself as a 
cook, a horticulturalist, a composer of symphonies at the age 
of sixteen. His own work as a novelist, nevertheless, though 
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little known to the general reader and ignored by the critic 
and the public assessor of tendencies and trends, has, like the 
air we breathe, quietly found its way, either directly or through 
others, into the work of many of the best contempo 
writers. So that when he opens the latest offering of Mr, 
Greene, The Heart of the Maiter, the first thing that strikes the 
attentive reader is the unseen presence of Ford. 

How that presence makes itself felt, or what, in a word, 
Ford’s contribution to the English novel really amounts to, 
is far from easy to define. He was not a breaker of new 
ground in the normal sense of that image. Rather, he was the 
supreme cultivator. If he had a theory of the novel it was an 
entirely commonsense theory. Indeed, poetically, all the 
commonsense missing from Ford’s transactions as a member 
of society went into his approach to art, to literature. For 
what, above all, he gave was, precisely, a sense of proportion. 
He combined, for example, a rigid structure with extreme 
flexibility and range of expression. The range and flexibility 
to which he aspired had to be firmly anchored. Anchorage 
could be supplied only by the clearest and strictest terms of 
references. The precision of his constructions was not 
arbitrary ; it arose from the precision of his conceptions. 
Thus, The Good Soldier, the most perfect of his novels, is in 
every way a text-book novel ; but it is not what is understood 
by a novelist’s novel. The precision of the machining, the 
high polish of the surface of this extraordinary narrative, 
which plumbs the obscurest chambers of the human soul with 
about as much fuss as a black boy diving for pennies, is 
simply a reflection of the articulation of the story, which 
cannot be analysed apart from the story. Here the novel 
seems to grow as, in Conrad’s word, the style of Hudson grew, 
“like the green grass.”’ It is all invention, and yet, in the 
words of Miss Rebecca West, ‘‘ behind it is a force of passion 
which so sustains the story in its flight that never once does it 
appear as.the work of man’s invention.” 

Nowadays almost the last repository of good fiction is the 
detective story. This may distress, but need not surprise. 
The writer, the artist of any kind, is only free when he is quite 
sure of his subject, whether it is a Madonna or a murder. 
Given that fixed point, that anchorage, he can range where he 
likes. The detective novel has such an anchorage ; a fixed, @ 
static point, upon which all the action must converge, however 
remote and peripheral; ‘“‘ Who did it?” This centripetal 
structure is the foundation of all the novels of Ford, in which 
all the actions of all the characters bear down on a single, 
fixed point. His plots, that is to say, turn not upon what the 
hero does but upon what happens to him as a result of what he 
does. There is nothing revolutionary in this approach. 
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Euripides and Shakespeare both used it. But in the novel 
it had no place until Henry James and, above all, Conrad 
developed it as the supreme method, the only method, indeed, 
for getting the last ounce of meaning from a given spiritual 
crisis. Ford, taking over from them (and having’a great deal 
to do with the development of Conrad’s architectonics so 
splendidly revealed in Chance and Under Western Eyes), thus 
was far from inventing the centripetal construction, as 
opposed to the centrifugal construction (if you can call it 
that), instinctively resorted to by past novelists of the English 
tradition, including some distinguished foreigners, such as 
Tolstoi himself. But he developed it past belief, and in two 
distinct aspects. It is this development which makes itself 
felt in much of the most accomplished fiction of to-day, as, 
for example, in the work of Mr. Greene. 

James and Conrad, revolting in their various ways against 
the loose panoramic construction with its great weakness of 
diffusion and its multiplicity of offshoots leading nowhere, 
sought to focus the reader’s attention on a central crisis which 
would colour the mood of the book throughout and towards 
which all the action would point. Conrad himself expressed 
this preoccupation when introducing Marlowe in The Heart 
of Darkness : 

“To him the meaning of an episode was not inside like a 
kernel but outside, enveloping the tale which brought it out 
only as a glow brings out a haze, in the likeness of one of those 
misty halos that sometimes are made visible by the spectral 
illumination of moonshine.”” The whole narrative apparatus 
of Conrad, including Marlow himself, is called up to answer 
this very preoccupation, which was shared, in rather different 
terms, by James. These two, intent on focussing all their 
gifts on the central affair, or crisis, were driven to various 
forms of isolation. James isolated his characters from 
humdrum society by ignoring that society; Conrad, with a 
far wider range of experience and finding his characters in 
many walks of life, still isolatedhis central affair by steeping 
his stories, even The Secret Agent, in a strong romantic dye. 
Both, that is to say, in achieving concentration, unity, and 
perfectly expressive form, abandoned more or less what had 
hitherto been the exclusive field of the novel; portrayal of 
the life and manners of society. They exalted the novel for 
the first time in English to the level of the highest art by 
forcing certain aspects of it, at the expense of others, in a 
hot-house temperature. 

But Ford, sharing completely the ideals of Conrad and 
James, was nevertheless equally concerned with the novel as 
amirror of society. In his eyes the aim of the novelist must 
be to illuminate the human heart in terms of contemporary 
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experience. This purpose he achieved by turning the very 
methods perfected by his seniors as instruments of exclusion 
into a gigantic apparatus of inclusion, and without sacrificing 
any of their effectiveness in the task for which they were 
evolved. Thus, in the Tietjens novels, and subject only to 
the limitations of his genius, he combined the intensiveness of 
the new school with the extensiveness of the old masters. 

On the one hand, by taking the reader straight to the heart 
of the matter, the permanent crisis arising from what Tietjens 
had done (his marriage with Sylvia and his refusal to divorce 
her for adultery), by allowing the past to appear only in terms 
of the present, thus automatically excluding everything that 
lacks a direct bearing on the present (?.e., the subject), by 
allowing no character to appear or to speak except in so far 
as he contributes to the Tietjens crisis and by never for a 
moment letting the reader forget that crisis (the stories of 
Sylvia, Mark and Valentine being in no way digressions but 
rather inward-pointing arrows)—by attending to all this, he 
achieved a concentration and unity equal to that achieved by 
Conrad in Chance. Indeed, his strategy was identical with 
Conrad’s though his tactics are entirely individual. 

On the other hand, by standing his chief character in the 
very centre of contemporary life, instead of well off-centre 
(which is the normal position for the hero in the novels of 
Conrad and James and other novelists of the human spirit), 
by bringing into his orbit wave after wave of common 
humanity from all ranks and all stations, and always con- 
verging on the centre—indeed, pulled towards the centre, 
Tietjens, as the tides are pulled towards the moon; by, 
above all, abjuring lay figures and giving full value to every 
subsidiary character, from the unseen banker’s son who tries 
to ruin Tietjens with an R.D. cheque, to 0g Morgan who 
stumbles into a dug-out to die all over Tietjens’ feet (abso- 
lutely full value ; there is not an atom of difference between 
the treatment of Tietjens in four volumes and og Morgan in 
scattered lines)—by attending to all this, Ford is able to 
weave his chief characters into the fabric of society as a whole 
and thus achieve the panoramic sweep of the traditionalists. 

This combination, this synthesis of opposed developments 
in the novel, is one of the things we have in mind when 
speaking of the presence of Ford in the work of his more 
interesting successors. It has to do with the structure and 
therefore the content and expressiveness of the novel as 4 
whole. The other thing has to do with the structure, the 
content and expressiveness of the individual scene, or para- 
graph, or sentence. For just as in the architecture of the 
novel every scene, every action, every character, is subordi- 
nated to the laws of the moon, so, in the detail, every para- 
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graph, every sentence, every word shows the same subordi- 
nation. It is not simply that there are no purple patches ; 
there is scarcely a quotable sentence throughout the four 
Tietjens novels. And yet every sentence is finished. In 
memory these novels are rich in palpable impressions of things 
seen ; in fact there is scarcely a single description of a scene 
oreven a mood. The impressions take shape and group them- 
selves as one reads by means of a word here, a phrase there, as 
the story requires. But what one is reading is always the 
story. This is more than the subordination of impressions to 
a central theme, as in Conrad and James ; it is the atomisation 
of life and its re-creation by rearrangement of minute 
components—and with the uninhibited use of every conceiv- 
able technical device in the novelist’s armoury. 

Thus beneath the smooth surface, which does not look like 
invention, lies the most arduous and finished experimentation. 
The Good Soldier, the four Tietjens novels, and their successors, 
have none of the disarming floundering and lack of balance 
which we associate with experimentation; they have the 
faultless lucidity of the habitual. It would be truer to call 
them revolutionary prototypes than experiments; all the 
tears and striving lie behind them. It is unfortunate for the 
original artist if his work is not immediately recognisable as 
such. Because a concealed novelty strikes obscurely, sounding 
inexplicable overtones of unease. This happened to Ford, who 
was rejected not, as so many thought, because he had nothing 
new to say, but because he had too much and with new 
accents which most readers took for the old. 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


My INDIAN YEARS, 1910-16. By Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. (Murray. 
105. 6d.) This is the second and final volume of the memoirs of the late 
Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. It is strictly confined to the story of his 
tenure of India, which was omitted from the earlier volume, The O/d 
Diplomacy. Evidently Lord Hardinge decided that his Indian years 
formed a self-contained enclave on the map of his diplomatic career, 
best treated separately. Theoretically that view is true enough: the six 
yeats as Viceroy stood right outside the conscientious fabric of his life- 
work. But what Lord Hardinge failed to see, lacking in the faculty of 
introspection, was that they had everything to do with his character ; 
and what he has here failed to do, being a naive and unpractised writer, 
is to give his personal tale of India sufficient background to make it 
stand up : so that in fairness to him nobody should read My Indian Years 
without the background provided in The Old Diplomacy. The Viceroy, 
as here presented, is a caricature of a certain type of British administrator. 
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The great virtue of The O/d Diplomacy is that, all unconsciously, and by 
tracing the development of his career as a whole from his earliest days, 
Lord Hardinge performs the rare feat of taking the outsider into the very 
heart of a magnificent example of that type which is so susceptible to 
caricature, providing the reader with an insight into the inner workings 
of the sort of man whose whole life is an affair of public service as the 
raw material for ambition—or ambition as the raw material for public 
service. My Indian Years offers only the fagade, and although it is full of 
informal glimpses of the relaxations of the very great, they are no more 
than the glimpses afforded in Who's Who under the sub-title “ Recrea- 
tions,” or, more intimately but no mote relevantly, at week-end parties 
in the country. 

Again in fairness to Lord Hardinge it should be said that it was not 
in the least his purpose to provide a psychological study of an adminis- 
trator of the old school. He is concerned with making his contribution 
to history by writing down the outline of six years of Indian rule seen 
from the inside, and the reader primarily interested in the government of 
India will find a fascinating account of six critical years in its history 
ranging from the Royal Visit in 1911 and the shifting of the capital from 
Calcutta to Delhi to the Mesopotamian campaign in 1916, in which 
disaster seems to have been inherent in the unpractical division of respon- 
sibility between Delhi and the India Office at home. Lord Hardinge does 
not dwell at all on the consequences of the Kut failure, but, almost by 
the way, and in the general account of his duties, he casts fresh light for 
the historian on the interplay of personalities which was the background 
to that failure. In the same, unemphatic way he fills out our under- 
standing of the portentous scheme to reverse Curzon’s pattition of 
Bengal and make Delhi the capital. 

Throughout the term of his office the man behind the immense 
facade suffered agony on agony : first with the blow to his own assurance 
dealt by the attempt to assassinate on his State entry into Delhi; then 
with the sudden death of Lady Hardinge, to whose spirit he owed so 
much ; then with the death in action of his eldest son; then with the 
Mesopotamian affair. But regardless of his private feelings the Viceroy 
proceeded majestically with the fulfilment of his duties, happy with the 
native princes, uncomprehending but immensely patient in face of the 
men who were to do away with British rule, until, his supreme ambition 
achieved, it was time to return home: not to deserved retirement, but 
to the war-time resumption of his duties as head of the Foreign Office. 
All his life he had prayed and striven for India, not from any sense of 
mission, but because it was the supreme crown for a British public 
servant, and because his forebears had also served in India. The future 
historian trying to isolate those qualities which made England great 
when her course was clear, and yet, because of their irrelevance when 
swift and flexible adaptations were called for, also held the seeds of 
decline, will find in these pages intense illumination. 
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THREE BATSFORD BOOKS 


EncLisH Rivers. By John Rodgers. (B. T. Batsford. 185.) We 
cannot imagine our English countryside without its wealth of rivers, 
each of which has an individual beauty and character of its own. His- 
torically and geographically they have always played an important part, 
and they have been a favourite subject for the writers, poets and painters 
of our land since time immemorial. They have rarely been considered 
collectively and in all their aspects, artistic, historical, geographical 
and economic, and this is what Mr. Rodgers has attempted to do in 
his book on the English rivers. In this effort to consider so large a 
subject in one volume the result is sometimes rather confusing when 
the reader must quickly turn from the contemplation of a river’s scenic 
beauties and ancient legends, to the modern administration of fishing 
rights or the economic importance of a port. Most of us have an 
affection for some particular river. This association has often been 
formed by early memories of holidays spent fishing, or participation in 
the life of a great city which has grown up along the banks of a great 
stream which is its life’s blood. Mr. Rodgers has described our rivers 
well, from the rushing mountain torrents of the north and the streams 
of the south which are the fly-fisherman’s paradise, to the great com- 
mercial rivers at whose mouth lie our most important ports. The whole 
book is liberally interspersed with quotations from writers and poets 
who loved rivers so well, finding peace and beauty beside their banks. 
The photographs and illustrations to this book are particularly beautiful. 


THE Ramtways OF BRITAIN, PAst AND PRESENT. By O. S. Nock. 
(B. T. Batsford. 155.) ‘Travel by rail has become such an everyday 
part of our lives that we are inclined to take it all very much for granted, 
forgetting the feats of engineering skill and the complex organisation 
that have made it possible, to say nothing of the enterprise of the trans- 
action. Mr. Nock treats his subject with enthusiasm and expert 
knowledge, and there is no doubt that even a slight understanding of 
the railway system will add greatly to the interest of travel. Apart from 
this the development of the railways is part of our history, for this dis- 
covery was to revolutionise the life of the country. Mr. Nock takes 
us back over a hundred years ago to the struggles and achievements of 
the railway pioneers. Difficulties were many, and it is impossible not 
to admire the courage and determination of these men when it is con- 
sidered what they had to compete against in the way of opposition, lack 
of machinery and constant failures and setbacks. Wonderful progress 
has been made since these early days in the speed, comfort and safety 
of rail travel, and experience is being gained all the time. Mr. Nock 
deals in some detail with the latest developments in locomotives, rolling 
stock, signalling, and so on. The last chapter is called “ A Miscellany 
of Oddities, Anecdotes and Fiction,” and includes many amusing 
stories from railway history. Mr. Nock has not forgotten that feature 
of our English countryside, the local branch line, and has some charming 
anecdotes of these little railways which pursue their peaceful unhurried 
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way across remote parts of the country. The third Batsford book is 
historical. 


ENGLAND IN THE MAKING 


THE PLANTAGENETS, 1154-1485. By John Harvey. (Batsford. 18,,) 
Mr. Harvey has one of the most necessary faculties with which to 
approach the ancient days he writes about; he can see them himself, 
and seeing them, he can describe them to us. No one who read his 
Henry Yevele will forget his picture of that master architect and builder, 
It is the same with this new work, a more ambitious one, for it takes us 
through 331 years of English history at the time when our country 
was being made by these competent and talented Plantagenets. Mr, 
Harvey knows them so well that he takes us right into their company 
and, for fear we should not understand them, not see them as clearly as 
he does, he has illustrated this remarkable book with the contemporary 
portraits taken from old deeds, from their tombs, from the seals which 
they used on their State papers. Mr. Harvey does not believe in anonymity, 
he does not think that great institutions are built haphazard by fortuitous 
collections of men. He thinks that there is a man’s mind behind each 
one of the great buildings that were put up during the Middle Ages 
and that the even greater institutions which were then created were 
also works of individual genius. He believes in Kingship. He believes 
that the Dynastic Continuity of the Royal line has an immense value for 


this country, and he thinks that the King’s hereditary talents have muchto ff 


do with the story of England’s greatness. He believes that the sovereign 


is “‘ morally bound by an ideal” and that the medieval sovereigns he § 
describes “‘ recognised the beacon light, and each, after his own fashion, § 


was impelled towards it.” That is not the fashion in which kings are 


often regarded nowadays, but the failure of modern systems of govern- § 
ment shows the old ideas in a very favourable light. With this delightful § 


book in our hand we can spend a few hours thinking about these great 


questions in the presence of the Plantagenet sovereigns and those that § 
served them. One thing must be said, Mr. Harvey is not impartial, he is J 
as much a hero-worshipper as was Carlyle. Some of us will find it ff 


difficult to follow him in his admiration for—say—Edward II. 
ASPECTS OF WAR 


THE SECOND WorLp War. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. (Eyre & §f 
Spottiswoode. 21s.) Arr Power In War. By Marshal of the Royal § 
Air Force Lord Tedder. (Hodder and Stoughton. 95. 6d.) Arr Power §f 
Can Disarm. By J. M. Spaight. (Air League of the British Empire: § 


Pitman. 10s. 6d.) THe INFLUENCE oF SEA Power in Wortp War IL 


By Captain W. D. Puleston, U.S. N. (Retired). (New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 255.) THE BATTLE ff 
OF THE ATLANTIC, SEPTEMBER 1939—May 1943. By Samuel Eliot § 
Morison. (Geoffrey Cumberlege: Oxford University Press. 308.) f 


SoNs OF THE EaGie: A Srupy in GuertttA War. By Julian Amery. 
(Macmillan. 215.) BririsH Mittrary ADMINISTRATION OF OCCUPIED 
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TERRITORIES IN AFRICA, 1941-1947. By Lord Rennell of Rodd. (H.M. 
Stationery Office. 175. 6d.) Mutirary OPERATIONS, FRANCE AND 
BELGIUM, 1918. Volume V: 26th September—11th November. The 
Advance to Victory. Compiled by Brigadier-General Sir James E. 
Edmonds and Lieut.-Colonel R. Maxwell-Hyslop. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 305.) FRom SMOKE To SMOTHER. By Douglas Reed. (Cape. 
tos. 6d.) Most of these books are concerned with the course, aspects, 
and significance of the Second World War. By far the most brilliant and 
important is General Fuller’s, which the sub-title describes as ‘‘ A Strate- 
gical and Tactical History ”, and which he has written, although the data 
available are incomplete and in important respects—notably as regards 
the war in Russia—still highly inadequate, in the belief that “ it is now ” 
that the blunders and successes made during the campaigns of the recent 
wat should be examined if the soldier and the layman are to draw anything 
more than historical interest from them. For lack of space, lack of know- 
ledge, or lack of intrinsic interest General Fuller has not dealt in any 
detail with the Battle of the Atlantic, naval operations in the Medi- 
terranean, partisan warfare in Russia and the German-occupied countries, 
or the Japanese war in China. What remains, however, comprises the 
gteat bulk of the land and air operations of the war, and these General 
Fuller has summarised and analysed from the best material he could 
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obtain and has criticised with characteristic acumen and force. The 
main criteria which he applies to the objectives and conduct of the war 
spring from his belief that “‘ war is no more than a lethal argument, and, 
to be worth the fighting, it demands a sane and profitable political end” 
and that, accordingly, “‘ the object of war is not slaughter and devastation, 
but to persuade the enemy to change his mind.” While assessing air 
power at its full value, he is therefore a stern critic of so-called “ strategic 
bombing ”’, which, he says, “‘ was not only morally wrong but militarily 
wrong and politically suicidal.” He also opposes bombardments of 
obliteration (“as clumsy as they are generally unremunerative ”), holding 
that “‘ generalship demands audacity and imagination and not merely 
weight of metal and superiority of numbers.” From this standpoint his 
condemnation of the Anglo-American political conduct of the war is 
as severe as post-war developments have shown it to be justified. General 
Fuller’s criticisms sometimes fall wide of the mark ; but that only makes 
his argument more stimulating. Taken as a whole, his book is by far 
the most valuable commentary on the Second World War that has so far 
appeared, the work of a master whose study of war is searching, imagina- 
tive, stimulating, and profound. 

Lord Tedder’s great experience and responsibilities give exceptional 
authority to Air Power in War, a slender book containing the four Lees 
Knowles lectures which he delivered at Cambridge University in 1947. 
These lectures have distilled much wisdom from bitter experience. That 
after the First World War “ we as a nation completely failed to see war 
as a single problem”? (the italics are ours, but their sense is Lord Tedder’s) ; 
that the problems of war which are difficult and need special study are 
those of the early stages ; that “for our future security, we must look 
forward from the past and its lessons, not back to the past” (here the 
italics are his)—these are some of the major lessons to which he directs 
attention. Not less important are his main conclusions, that “air 
superiority is the pre-requisite to all war-winning operations, whether at 
sea, on land, or in the air”, and that “ the fight for air superiority is ... 
a highly complex operation . . . a campaign rather than a battle”, 
which are stated with persuasive moderation and illuminated by his 
summary and analysis of many aspects of the exercise of air power during 
the recent war. In Air Power Can Disarm Mt. Spaight brings together 
much instructive material for the published reports of the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey and from other sources; but he does not 
sufficiently recognise the military limitations of air power, or the political 
and moral factors which restrict its effective use. a 

Captain Puleston is a leading American authority on naval warfare, 
and his informative book on sea power during the Second World War is 
particularly concerned with the ways in which sea and land campaigns 
influenced and were influenced by control of the sea, and especially 
with the contribution made by command of the sea to victory on land 
and unconditional Axis surrender. Captain Puleston does not give 
sufficient space or emphasis to the vital contribution made by the Royal 
Navy to Allied victory, but his book is valuable for the mass of little- 
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known but important and interesting material which it marshals bearing 
on the strength and war-time development of the United States Navy 
and on the gigantic naval struggle against Japan. The Battle of th 
Atlantic, 1939-1943, is the first volume in sequence—though the second 
to be published—in Professor Morison’s History of United States Naval 
Operations in World War II. Professor Morison frankly avows that “ ina 
history of the United States Navy it is not possible to devote the space 
to the exploits of sister services and Allies that they would deserve ina 
general history of che war”; but within the limits he has set himself 
his book is very objective and informative. Especially valuable is his 
description of the organisation of anti-submarine warfare, a most com- 
plicated, diverse and technical operation of which the average layman is 
wholly ignorant. Appendices on merchant shipping losses and on 
monthly sinkings of German and Italian submarines are also useful. 
Sons of the Eagle is an account of the Albanian revolt which was one 
of the resistance movements of the Second World War, and of the part 
played in this revolt by the British missions in Albania. The story is 
fascinating ; Mr. Amery’s analysis of the political and military situation 
in Albania and his description of the Albanians as he found them could 
not be bettered ; the work done by the British officers who undertook 
their thankless task in Albania deserves the highest praise. But when 
this has been said, what remains is a sorry business. The essential point 
was stated by one Albanian, who said to a British officer, “‘ There are three 
parties in Albania: the agents of Germany, the agents of Russia, and the 
agents of England. That is quite natural, but what none of us can 
understand is why the agents of Russia are paid in English gold.” Mr. 
Amery’s comment on the consequences does credit to his patriotism and 
honesty. “If I could stifle my indignation,” he writes, “I could not 
suppress my shame that the British Empire should be worsted in the 
game of power politics and its influence shot away with the very rifles 
and bullets we had ourselves provided.” The truth is that Britain’s 
conduct of the political side of the war was disgraceful, and that nowhere 
were worse mistakes made than in British policy towards the resistance 


movements in Europe and Asia. An outstanding merit of Mr. Amery’s [ 


book is that it helps us to understand how and why this was so. 

In marked contrast to the folly of Britain’s political conduct of the 
war is the fine record of British Military Administration of Occupied 
Territories in Africa between 1941 and 1947. This is Lord Rennell’s 
subject in a book which, though not an official history in the strict sense, 
was prepared by him with the permission of the Army Council. Besides 
former Italian territories in Africa, British responsibility extended for 4 
time to Madagascar and the Dodecanese Islands. Lord Rennell’s study 
is full and informative, and will long remain the principal authority on 
a little-known aspect of the war. 

It is impossible to do justice here to General Edmonds’ volume in 
the official History of the Great War dealing with the final phase, from 
September 26 to November 11, of military operations in France and 
Belgium in 1918. After covering in the authoritative manner of eatliet 
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ing volumes the principal battles and other operations of this period, General 
Vy Edmonds generalises in his preface and final chapter on various lessons 
the | of the fighting. His comments require the closest and most careful 
nd | consideration by those in authority as well as by humbler persons. Here 


we may note two points: “ The cost of [British] military unpreparedness 
was specially exhibited.” “‘ Every war is full of surprises.” It may be 


na 

ace | said that these are not truths but truisms. Perhaps. What is certain is 
1a | that neglect of either is folly—and neglect of both in another war in 
elf | which the time-factor will certainly be more critical than ever before 


his | may well be fatal. 
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Mr. Douglas Reed’s thesis in From Smoke to Smother is that two 
great purposes, Communism and Political Zionism, have alone prospered 
and grown more powerful during the ruination, innumerable upheavals, 
and tumult of the years since 1914; and that the ambitions and dey 
ment of these forces springs from a conscious, deliberate plan, tenaciously 
pursued by a secret band of ruthless power-seekers. 
Mr. Reed’s argument must be (a) that his thesis is not proven, and (b) that 
it is highly improbable, not least because general forces of evil only too 
obviously at work in the world provide an alternative and, to most 
people, more satisfactory explanation. 
argument thus baldly is to do scant justice to the shrewdness, the know 
ledge and the unfailing patriotism of Mt. Reed’s book as a whole, = 
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